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Autos Lead 
Job Drop 
In Industry 


Some 314,000 fewer Ameri- 
cans had jobs in mid-February 
than on Jan. 15, according to the 
monthly joint report of the La- 
bor and Commerce Depts., but 
unemployment rose by only 29,- 
000 because 300,000 men and 
women left the work force. 

However, industrial employment, 
which ordinarily begins to pick up 
between January and February, was 
off by 60,000 to 16.8 million. 

The report blamed this on 85,- 
000 lay-offs in the auto industry 
plus additional reductions in force 
by its suppliers of parts and tires. 
On the other hand, machine in- 
dustry employment increased more 
than seasonally, as it has for most 
of the last year. 

62.6 Million Had Jobs 

The report showed that 62.6 mil- 
lion men and women had jobs in 
mid-February, more than any Feb- 
Tuary in history, compared with 
62.9 million a month earlier. 

Unemployment was practically 


static at 2.9 million, compared to} 


3.4 million in February, 1955. 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Excise, Corporation 
Taxes Kept Same 


The House voted 366 to 4 
to continue both the present 
52 percent tax on corpora- 
tion income and excise taxes 
on whiskey, beer, cigarettes, 
gasoline and automobiles for 
another year. _ 

At the same time, a House 
Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee recommended new tax- 
es on tape and wire recorders, 
record players, tubeless tires 
and gas-operated garbage dis- 
posal units, and proposed that 
parochial and non-profit 
schools be granted exemption 
from most excise taxes. It 
shied away—the last moment 
—from an expected recom- 
mendation that the 20 per- 
cent cabaret tax be reduced 
to 10 percent. 

The report said, however, 
that the full committee may 
want to take such action. 

The tax extension bill ap- 
proved by the House was re- 
quested by Pres. Eisenhower. 
It would postpone for one 
year tax reductions scheduled 
for Apr. 1 that would cut 
government revenue about 
$3.2 billion. 


JELLY BEANS help the morale of Donald Glatz on the picket line 


at the Republic Aviation Corp. in Farmingdale, N. Y., where the 
Machinists have been on strike for five weeks. Donald came to the 


line with his father, Fred Glatz, 


a member of IAM Local 1987. 


Kefauver, Nixon Win 


Early Political Tests 


By Willard Shelton 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and Adlai E. Stevenson headed 
toward a second showdown battle in Minnesota’s Democratic pri- 
mary after Kefauver scored a sweeping victory over a slate of pro- 
Stevenson candidates in New Hampshire. 

The big winners in New Hampshire were Kefauver and Vice Pres. 


Nixon. The latter appears to have 
locked up a second chance to run 
with Pres. Eisenhower on the basis 
of a snowballing “write-in” vote in 
the Republican vice presidential 
preference poll. 

Stevenson was favored in Min- 
nesota’s Mar. 20 poll because of 
powerful backing given him by 
Gov. Orville Freeman and Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey. The former 
governor of Illinois has campaigned 
extensivély in the state. 

Kefauver also has campaigned, 
seeking to pick up a significant 
number of the state’s 30 votes at 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. He challenged organization 
support for.Stevenson by compar- 
ing it to the opposition he faced 
years ago from the late “Boss Ed” 
Crump in Tennessee. 


Ike Swamps Foes 
Kefauver won all eight New 
Hampshire convention votes by 
comfortable margins over pro- 
Stevenson candidates. 
On the Republican side, Eisen- 


hower swamped GOP opponents 
running as “favorable” to Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R-Calif.). But 
the significant factor was more than 
22,000 write-in votes for Nixon— 
a huge margin over the modest 
2,700 write-ins won by a popular 
New England governor, Christian 
Herter of Massachusetts. 


Endorses Nixon 
Next. morning at a news con- 
ference the President gave his 
strongest endorsement yet to the 
possible renomination of Nixon as 
his running-mate. 

- A week earlier he had told re- 
porters he had asked Nixon to 
“chart his own course” and report 
back what he “wanted to do.” 
After New Hampshire, Eisenhower 
declared that anyone who tried to 
drive a wedge between Nixon and 
himself would have no more suc- 
cess than if they attempted to 
separate him from a brother. 

“I would be very happy to have 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Seca 


of Lobbies 
Right-Wing 
Gore As Probe Chief 


The stalled Senate lobby inquiry moved slightly off dead center 
j| after Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N. H.), dominating right-wing GOP 
figure on the eight-member special committee, succeeded in deny- 
ing the chairmanship to Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.). 

Bridges blocked the prospective election of Gore as chairman by 


Blocks 


|Labor Asks 


A four-point program for eas- 
ing the “deepening crisis” in the 
Middle East and blocking Soviet 
Russia’s war-mongering has been 
advanced by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 


He expressed concern over a 
situation which “has reached an 
explosive stage that gravely im- 
perils the peace of the entire 
world,” and called on the democ- 
racies to stamp out the “fuse to the 
powder keg” of war that the Com- 
munists have ignited. 


Arms for Defense 

“As the first step,” he said, “the 
AFL-CIO recommends that the 
U. S. provide arms for defense to 
Israel. The growing imbalance in 
military strength against Israel will 
otherwise inevitably bring about 
war. 

“Only if Israel is equipped to 
defend herself effectively can the 
forces of aggression arrayed against 
her be deterred.... : 

“Once hostilities are temporarily 
avexted, we believe ways and means 
should be found, through the 
United Nations and other channels, 
to bring about a peaceful and just 
settlement of the difficulties between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors by 
negotiation. 

“At the same time, the U. S.- 
British-French tripartite declaration 
of 1950, which pledged those na- 
tions to take immediate action 
against the use of force in the 
Middle East, should be reaffirmed 
and reinforced by congressional 
approval. 

“Since the root problems in the 
Middle East are economic, a con- 
structive program of economic, 
technical and financial assistance 
should be promptly developed and 
made available to all nations in the 
area that give evidence of good- 
faith willingness to keep the peace.” 


Organizing Bloc 
Meany called it “unrealistic” to 
regard military aid to Israel as an 
instigation to an arms race. 
“Actually,” he added, “the race 


(Continued on Page 15) 


@insisting on rules and procedures 


which, the Tenhessee senator said 
in a speech on the floor, were “un- 
workable.” 

Gore pulled out as prospective 
chairman, Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) was chosen instead, and 
Bridges agreed to modification of 
the rules he had previously insisted 
on. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
meanwhile gave hearty approval to 
an investigation of the “scandalous 
nature of the big business influence 
upon the legislative process.” 

Labor Welcomes Probe 

In a signed editorial in the AFL- 
CIO American Federationist, 
Meany remarked that Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.), a committee 
member, had announced he would 
“insist” on an inquiry into “politi- 
cal contributions by labor organ- 
izations as well as big business.” 

“Labor welcomes such an ine 
vestigation,” Meany said. 

“The AFL-CIO, in accordance 
with the law, files with Congress 
a complete record of all funds 
it receives in $1 voluntary politi- 
cal contributions from its mem- 
bers and all expenditures from 
those funds,” he declared. “There 
is nothing secret in these activi- 
ties, which are completely open 
and above board.” 

Any attempt to prove that labor’s 
campaign contributions “match 
those of business contributors” is 
“doomed to failure,” he added. 
“The fact is that labor has never 
succeeded in raising by voluntary 
contributions more than a small, 
small fraction of the total amounts 
expended in any campaign.” 


Compromise Rules 

Meany further suggested it would 
be a “good idea for Congress to 
provide for government financing” 
of federal election campaigns, as- 
proposed in a bill introduced by 
Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) 
and co-sponsored by seven other 
senators. 

“If Congress refuses to adopt 
such a law, might it not then con- 
sider limiting all campaign con- 
tributions to a maximum of $1?” he 
asked. 

McClellan took the floor after 
his election as committee chairman 
to assure the Senate that he would 
not operate a “scandal factory, a 
smear machine or conduct a witch- 
hunting expedition.” 

The committee should concen- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. = SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1956 ° 


Lobbyist i in Labor Post 


Has McConnell Backing} 


James M. Brewbaker, former National Association of Manufac- 


turers lobbyist named counsel of the House Labor Committee, | : 


turns out to have remarkable bipartisan backing for the post. 
Appointed by Chairman Graham Barden (D-N. C.), Brewbaker 


also enjoys the confidence of the ranking Republican, Rep. Samuel 


Labor Backs 
Kerr Surplus 


Food Plan 


The AFE-C1O is on record with 
the Senate Finance Committee as 
endorsing the “principal features” 
of the Kerr amendment to the so- 
cial security law which would give 
each person on public relief an 
extra $10 a month in surplus-food 
certificates. 

Legislative Representative An- 
drew J. Biemiller emphasized that 
the endorsement did not mean de- 
parture from labor’s view that com- 
modity distribution is “not the best 
way to meet the economic needs of 
individuals.” 

Approval Justified 

Approval was justified because of 
the ‘vast surpluses of food and 
other agricultural commodities” 
held by the federal government 
and the fact that many on relief 
rolls cannot “purchase these com- 
modities with the income now avail- 
able to them.” 

Biemiller suggested that the lan- 
guage of the Kerr amendment be 
strengthened to provide specifically 
that food certificates should be “in 
addition to and not in place of 

‘welfare assistance” already given 
by states or localities. 

He also recommended elimina- 
tion of proposals that food. cer- 
tificates automatically be given 
those drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. 
Raise Benefits 

“The proper way to assure more 
adequate income to persons” draw- 
ing compensation because of job- 
lessness, he told the committee, “is 
to enact amendments that will raise 
benefit amounts, minimize unjust 
disqualifications and provide more 
reasonable eligibility requirements.” 

“Social insurance needs to be 
supplemented by assistance pro- 
grams but social insurance itself 
should not be mixed with a relief 
concept,” he said. 


Machinists Ratify 
Fairchild Pact 


Wyandanch, N. Y.—Four han- 
dred members of Machinists Lodge 
900 employed at the guided missiles 
division of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. ratified a new con- 
tract worth at least 24 cents over 
its two-year life. 

IAM Special Rep. Raphael Oeh- 
ler said the pact provides an 8 cents 
general wage increase, another 5 
cents automatically next year, 6 
cents in the pension plan, stepped- 
up progression within labor grades 
and improved health and welfare 
benefits. 

Meanwhile, the same firm's plant 
at Bay Shore remains strikebound 
with 1,000 IAM members on the 
picket line. 

Four plants of Republic Aviation 
Corp. nearby are also on strike. 
The Machinists reported that back- 
to-work movements launched by 
the firm have failed utterly. 

Negotiations on the West Coast 
are Contmuing with other large 
segments of the aircraft industry. 
Talks with Deuglas Aircraft are 
reported in the “critical” stage. 
Parleys are also under way at Con- 
vair, Rohr Aircraft Co. and Solar 
Aircraft Corp. 


S 


McConnell (R-Pa.). 

Denying that he had actually 
“initiated” Bréwbaker’s appoint- 
ment by Barden—a report that had | 
circulated — McConnell said he| 
“knew and admired” Brewbaker 


and had “considered” naming him | 


as counsel when the GOP con- 
trolled the labor committee in the 
83rd Congress and McConnell 
himself was chairman. 


“I do not consider him anti- 
labor,” McConnell said. 


Lobbied for Legislation 

Despite Brewbaker’s. own de- 
scription of himself as having been 
merely a “legislative reporter” for 
the NAM, McConnell told the 
AFL-CIO News that Brewbaker 
had “talked” with him on “details 
of legislation.” 

Brewbaker attributed his former 
registration as a lobbyist to an “ex- 
cess of caution” on the part of the 
NAM. Authoritative reports in- 
dicate, however, that he also had 
discussed “legislative language” and 
the possible. effects of laws on un- 
ions with conservative Southern 
Democrats. 

In general parlance “discussing 
legislative fanguage” means “lob- 
bying.” 

Asked whether he would vote in 
the committee to support Barden’s 
appointment of Brewbaker, Mc- 
Connell said, “I will.” 


Observers considered McCon- 
nell’s stand as practically guaran- 
teeing a near-solid GOP committee 
vote in Brewbaker’s and Barden’s 
favor. 


Barden Wields Control 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called Brewbaker’s appointment by 
Barden an “affront” to workers 
and asked that the full committee 
overrule the chairman and oust 
the former “hireling” for the NAM. 

The majority of liberal Demo- 
crats om the committee caucused 
to discuss the appointment, it was 
learned, but in the narrowly-di- 
vided committee Barden and one 
or two other conservative Demo- 
crats, backed by McConnell and 
the Republicans, have control. 

McConnell said Barden had 
“briefly” discussed with him Brew- 
baker’s appointment before the for- 
mer NAM lobbyist was given his 
$14,600 a year staff job. Liberal 
Democarts. said they had no ad- 
vance information on the pending 
appointment. 

Barden has not called a meeting 
of the House Labor Committee 
this session. He was given. au- 
thority last year to appoint com- 
mittee staff members. 


With NAM 11 Years 


Brewbaker worked for the NAM 
in Washington for 11 years until 
1955, when he resigned to open a 
private law practice. 

Among his clients during his 
brief period in private practice was 
an unidentified “small group” call- 
ing itself the Association for In- 
dustrial Mobilization. The “small 
group’s” initial interest in “re- 
search” projects by Brewbaker, it 
appears, was an “exposure” of po- 
litical spending by labor unions. 

Barden has agreed to subcom- 
mittee hearings on several labor 
bills recommended by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell as part of the 
“White House program.” 

It is understood he has told lib- 
eral Democratic members that hear- 
ings on extension of minimum-wage 
coverage to workers not now pro- 
tected is not “ruled out,” although 
no specific bill on that subject is 
included in the White House pro- 
gram.” 


GUEST BADGE is pinned on Pres. William A. Lee of Chicago Federation of Labor by Michael A. 
Fox, president of the AFL-CIO Railway Employes Dept. at convention in Chicago. Sec.-Treas. John 
Kolanda of the Department and Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago are at left. 


Railway Employes Inaugurate 
Campaign for Wage Increase 


Chicago—Inauguration of a na- 
tional campaign to raise railway 
wages was approved by 400 dele- 
gates to the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment 11th convention here. 

The delegates, who represent 
300,000 shop workers in six craft 
unions, requested the department 
officers and executive council to 
proceed to develop a wage move- 
ment in cooperation with other rail- 
way labor organizations. 


25 Cents Reasonable 

Size of the wage increase to be 
demanded was left to the discre- 
tion of the officers and council. 
However, Michael Fox, department 
president, in his opening address 
had indicated the 25-cent hourly 
raise demanded on Aug. 1, 1955, 
would again be reasonable. 

The 1955 movement wound up 
in an agreement last December to 
accept a presidential emergency 
board’s recommendation, providing 
a 14%42-cent pay raise and an im- 
proved health and welfare plan. 

Since the 1955 movement was 
started, wages in other industries 
have continued upward, Fox said, 
and it would be reasonable for the 
railway employes to ask for the 
difference, plus the correction of 


wage inequities which the presi- 
dent’s board ignored. 

Eli Oliver, railway labor con- 
sulting economist, said wages in 
American industry generally are 
going up 6 to 12 cents an hour in 
1956. 

“We are as fully justified in 1956 
as in 1955 (in asking for a 25-cent 
raise),” Oliver said. 

The convention voted unani- 
mously to press for a shorter work- 
week with no reduction in weekly 
earnings. 

It unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tions committee report which said 
that a shorter work-week would 
create a larger number of job op- 
portunities at a time when tech- 
nological changes are eliminating 
jobs. 

Fox Reelected 

The convention also adopted a 
stabilization of employment pro- 
gram—in effect a guaranteed an- 
nual wage—in another move 
against the loss of jobs due to re- 
placement of steam engines with 
diesel-electric power and replace- 
ment of men with automatic equip- 
ment. 

George E. Leighty, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executive Assn., 
urged the railway employes to sup- 


Meany Backs 


Full Scale 


Investigation of Lobbies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
trate upon “the substantial rather 
than the trivial” and endeavor to 
explore “constructive rather than 
destructive paths,” he said. 

The “compromise” rules finally 
accepted by Bridges, he said, would 
“assure the bipartisan nature” of 
the committee’s operations, and the 
unanimous adoption of these rules, 
he thought, should “serve to allay 
any fears or apprehensions which 
the initial disagreement (between 
Bridges and Gore) have engen- 
dered.” 

Under the “compromise” Mc- 
Clellan can do things Bridges 
would not accept when Gore was 
prospective chairman. He can 
subpoena witnesses with mere 
notice to, rather than express 
agreement from, GOP members, 
and on his own responsibility 
order preliminary staff investi- 
gations with “notice” to the Re- 
publicans. 

McClellan did not encourage 
expectations of a swift inquiry with 
a report before the November elec- 
tions. He said it would take time 
te “assemble a qualified investi- 
gating staff” and added. “We can- 
not perform a real service by leap- 


Pa 


ing to hasty and unsustained con- 
clusions on the basis of inaccurate 
evidence.” 

Speed Election Bill 

Meanwhile, unusual tendencies 
toward speed were being shown 
by the Senate leaders in regard to 
the Johnson-Knowland. “honest 
elections” bill, now co-sponsored 
by 85 of the 95 members. 

Sen. Theodore F. Green (D- 
R. I.), chairman of the Rules and 
Administrations Committee with 
jurisdiction over elections, ex- 
pressed alarm that the “multiple 
sponsorship” almost made com- 
mittee and subcommittee hearings 
pointless. 

Gore as Elections Subcom- 
mittee chairman told reporters 
he felt that if the bill was to be 
considered this session hearings 
should be held. Green said the 
“multiple sponsors” had the ef- 
fect of doing away with discus- 
sion” and “there’s a real evil 
there.” 

The Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee, it was reported, was 
considering scheduling the bill for 
floor action without channeling it 
first to the Rules group and the 


port friendly candidates in the com. 
ing elections, warning that big busi- 
ness will go all out to elect its 
friends. 

“We can’t spend money from 
the union treasuries,” he said, “but 
all of us can invest our personal 
time and can take an active in- 
terest. 

“We can make substantial con- 
tributions as individuals to candi- 
dates who are our friends, and we 
should, because by being our 
friends they have had other sources 
of financial support dried up.” 
The convention closed with re- 
election of Fox as president and 
John Kolanda as _ secretary-treas- 
urer of the department. 


Auto Industry 
Leads Drop in 
Employment 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Non-agricultural employment 
totalled 49.4 million compared to 
49.6 million in January. This re- 
flected not only the unseasonal sag 
in industrial jobs but a more-than- 
seasonal decline in wholesale and 
retail employment, which declined 
from 10.9 million in January to 
10.7 million. 

In a separate report, the Bureau 
of Employment Security said first 
claims for unemployment compen- 
sation filed in the states increased 
by 13,500 to 242,000 in the week 
ended Mar. 3. 

A year ago, first claims totalled 
250,757. Much of this year’s ix 
crease was in Pennsylvania, which 
declared the Westinghouse dispute 
a lockout rather than a strike, and 
began accepting applications from 
members of the Electrical Workers 
and other unions affected by it. 


Turnover Seasonal 


In the week ended Feb. 25, the 
bureau said, compensation was be- 
ing paid to 1.5 million jobless 
workers, an increase of 53,000 over 
the previous week and about 290,- 
000 less than in the comparable 
1955 week. 

In still another report, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics found that 
labor turnover rates between De- 
cember and January were seasonal 
in most manufacturing except for 
autos and related industries, 

The factory layoff rate, which 
usually drops a little, rose from 14 
to 17 per 1,000. The rise of 8 
per 1,000 in hiring rates was less 
than usual, and as a result separa- 
tions from employment rolls were 
greater than additions, a reversal 


Elections Subcommittee. 


of the usual January stand. 
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Two More Hotels Sign 
Contracts With Union 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Two more hotels have signed contracts with 


the Hotel & Restaurant Workers, giving new impetus to their long]: 


campaign to organize this resort city. 


The Eden Roc and the Shelborne became the eighth and ninth]: 
hotels to sign agreements. The five-year pacts were announced for | ' 


the union by Pres. Ed F. Miller and 
Intl. Vice Pres. Bert H. Ross. 


Approximately 700 employes are 


covered under the two latest pacts. |’ 


The Eden Roc, a $12 million hotel 
which opened last Dec. 20 and 
offers the last word in luxurious 
comfort, employs about 600. An- 
other 100 work for the Shelborne, 
one of the best-known hotels on 
Collins Avenue. 
Provide Recognition 

Pres. Harry Mufson and Manag- 
ing Dir. George Fox signed for the 
Eden Roc and Pres. Ben Kline and 
Managing Dir. Irving Tillis were 
the signatories for the Shelborne. 

Both contracts provide recog- 
nition of Local 255, grievance 
and arbitration machinery, job 
seniority, three paid holidays, va- 
cations with pay and a no-strike, 
no-lockout clause. 

General wage increases are pro- 
vided, Miller reported. The mini- 
mum for cooks will range from $90 
to $175 a week, maids will get $36 
for a six-day week and waiters $21 
for the same workweek. Front 
bartenders will get $60 weekly and 
service bartenders will go to $72.50. 
Other jobs will be given comparable 
increases. 

Waiters and waitresses will get a 
$2 weekly increase in November 
1957 and all other employes will 
get a $3 increase. Wage negotia- 
tions will be reopened in November 
1958. 

See Definite Trend 

Signing of the Eden Roc and 
Shelborne contracts marked the 
first victories in the 11-month strike 
against the resort hotels since the 
AFL-CIO pledged all-out support 
to the strikers last month. 

Miller saw the contract signings 


They’re Subscribers 


The Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union has sub- 
scribed for the AFL-CIO 
News for all its general offi- 
cers, organizers and secre- 
taries of each of its locals, 
Pres. Ed Miller announced. 


“as a definite trend by responsible 


hotel management in Greater ; 


Miami toward recognition of the 
rights of 20,000 hotel workers to 
participate in collective bargaining 
through an agency of their own 
choice in the American way.” 


“These alert hotel operators 
realize that temporary gains 
made by management through 
flimsy court injunctions cannot 
possibly solve the flagrant abuse 
which hotel workers here have 
had imposed upon them at the 
instance of a small group of hotel 
men. These contracts are a long 
step toward alleviating the eco- 
nomic loss which management’s 
selfishness has worked upon this 
entire community,” Miller de- 
clared. 

The union previously signed con- 
tracts with the Monte Carlo, Di- 
Lido, Vanderbilt, Seville, Patrician 
and Brazil. The only beachfront 
hotel that was unionized before the 
strike was the Delano. 

Twenty hotels still remain on the 
strike list but no picketing is per- 
mitted under terms of stiff injunc- 
tions issued by state courts. The 
National Labor Relations Board 
has three times rejected the union’s 
request to take jurisdiction and 
conduct elections at the struck 
hotels to determine a bargaining 
agent. 


SCAB-MADE KOHLER PRODUCTS were condemned in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Massachusetts House of Representatives and 
state purchasing agents were instructed not to buy products of the 


Sheboygan, Wis., maker of bathroom fixtures and engines. 


Auto 


Workers have been on strike against Kohler almost two years. 
Robert Walkinshaw, UAW’s New England director, gets original of 
resolution from Rep. James L. O’Dea (D.) who introduced it in 


General Court. 


|| pute. 


SUMPTUOUS WORKING QUARTERS for 600 sesidiias of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employes is the Eden Roc Hotel in Miami 
Beach, Fla., which has just signed a union agreement. Built at a 
cost of $12 million, it opened last December. Another swank hos- 
telry, the Shelborne, also has signed a five-year union contract. 


Westinghouse, Union 
Reopen Negotiations 


Contract talks resumed in Washington in new efforts to end the 
153-day strike of Electrical Workers against the Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. 


Halted briefly after the IUE? 


found the mediation panel’s recom- 
mendations “unacceptable in their 
present form,” the talks began after 
an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the mediators, the union and 
the company. 

Efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment were hampered, union officials 
said, by the insistence of Westing- 
house in changing the recommen- 
dations of the panel. The IUE 
charged in television programs pre- 
pared for broadcast that the firm is 
attempting to deceive the strikers,. 
the communities in which its plants 
are located, and the general public. 


Union Is Ready 


Chief Federal Mediator Joseph F. 
Finnegan urged both sides to re- 
sume negotiations and IUE Pres. 
James B. Carey replied at once that 
the union was ready to discuss the 
“contract language” necessary to 
effect a settlement. 

Mediators stood by while both 
sides in the dispute conferred and 
the TUE Westinghouse Confer- 
ence Board was alerted to be 
ready for a meeting to consider 
any progress made in the talks. 

A special panel of mediators in- 
cluding Mediator John R. Murray, 
George W. Taylor and David L. 
Cole brought in a long series of 
recommendations to end the dis- 
The company quickly an- 
nounced its acceptance but in the 
new talks sought to make basic 
changes. 


The union found some features 
of the recommendations unaccept- 
able, among them the discharging 
of 36 strikers, but announced it 
wished to continue negotiations. 


Westinghouse has attempted to 
alter basic recommendations of the 
panel on questions of work stand- 
ards, choice of arbitrators and how 
wage payment plans are to be made. 

Firm Under Fire 

The firm’s president, Gwilyn A. 
Price, told a meeting of utility com- 
pany executives in Boca Raton, 
Fla., that after its initial conces; 
sions in contract talks Westing- 
house “has its feet planted in con- 
crete, and there is no other place 
to go.” 

He urged support of the strike by 
industry against what he termed 
“union blackmail.” 

The firm, however, came under 
the fire of a congressional sub- 
committee for its part in the fail- 


ure of a $500 million jet fighter 
plane fiasco. The government 
operations subcommittee said 
four test pilots were killed trying 
to fly Demon jets which were un- 
fit because of inadequately pow- 
ered engines supplied by West- 
inghouse. 

Nearly 300 planes were built at 
a cost of $2.6 million each. Of the 
first 60 built, they said, 56 will 
never fly. Four were refitted with 
more powerful engines. The sub- 
committee blamed the Navy for ac- 
cepting “second-best engines from 
Westinghouse” and scored the con- 
fract terms that made the govern- 
ment pay the firm $10 million for 
cancelling the J-40 engine program. 


CWA, Globe Wireless 
Sign New Contract 


Wage increases and fringe bene- 
fits averaging about 10 cents an 
hour are provided in a contract 
signed by the Communications 
Workers and Globe Wireless Co. 

The firm has employes in New 
York, San Francisco and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 


Page Three 


Approval Seen 
For Marine 
Affiliation 


New York—Seven thousand 
members of the United Marine Di- 
vision will be polled within the next 
30 days on affiliation with the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. 

“A meeting of the minds” was 
announced by NMU Pres. Joseph 
Curran and Captain Joseph 
O’Hare, president and general man- 
ager of the UMD on terms of af- 
filiation. O’Hare predicted his 
membership will give “warm ap- 
proval” to the affiliation. 

Under the agreement,*UMD will ~ 
continue its own administrative and 
organizing functions as an affiliate 
of the NMU. Jobs under the ju- 
risdiction of each union will con- 
tinue to be subject to the shipping 
rules of their respective organiza- 
tions. Transfer of membership 
between the two groups will not 
be permitted. 

The NMU represents 40,000 sea- 
men on vessels plying the deep 
seas, inland waterways and the 
Great Lakes. 

UMD has five locals. They are: 
Local 333, crews of tugboats, light- 
ers, barges, tankers and ferries; Lo- 
cal 334, coal boat crews; Local 
335, scow boat captains; Local 336, 
tugboats, etc., operating out of 
Philadelphia; Local 337, railroad 
tugs. 

The UMD was a part of the 
Longshoremen’s Association when 
that group was expelled from the 
AFL in 1953. Capt. O’Hare took 
the division into the Mine Workers 
where it remained until it affiliated 


with the former AFL in December 
1954. 


Steelworkers Win 
Shorter Work Week 


‘ Rouyn, P. Q., Canada—Another 
gain in the fight of the Steelwork- 
ers for a shorter work-week in the 
Quebec-Ontario gold and copper 
fields has been won in a new con- 
tract covering employes of the 
East Malartic mine. 

The traditional 48-hour week 
will be cut to 44 hours on June 1 
with no loss in take-home pay as a 
result of the company’s acceptance 
of an arbitration report. Wages 
were boosted by 5 cents an hour 
retroactive to Mar. 1 and a further 
3 cents retroactive to Dec. 1. The 
union first broke the 48-hour week 
in negotiations at the Noranda gold 
mine last fall. 


Ladies Garment Workers 
Win Severance Pay Plan 


New York—A severance pay provision in a new agreement cover- 
ing 7,500 members of Ladies Garment Workers Local 105 has set a 
precedent in union fringe benefits. 


Martin L. Cohen, 
manager, said a new five-year con- 
tract will give members one week’s 
pay for each year of employment 
with a firm if that firm ceases oper- 
ation or moves out of the city. 

The pact covering 300 shops 
producing infants’ coats, ski suits 
and sportswear was signed with 
two trade associations. Cohen said 
the severance pay demand had been 
made with the full backing of 
ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky. 

The latter recalled that establish- 
ment of severance pay funds was 
first proposed at the union’s 1950 
convention “to correct the injustice 
suffered by workers who give a life- 
time of labor only to find that their 
employers have accumulated 
enough wealth from their work to 
close the business and make off 
with the moneybags.” 


Dubinsky added that a fund like 
that established by Local 105 “will 


the local’s® 


help to correct this situation by in- 


creasing the security of the work- 
ers.” 
Effective June 1 

The agreement, which goes into 
effect June 1, sets up an industry- 
wide severance pay fund into which 
employers will put 1 percent of 
their payrolls. The fund will be 
administered by a board of trus- 
tees representing the union and em- 
ployers with the industry’s impar- 
tial chairman serving as chairman. 

Other clauses in the new agree- 
ment provide wage increases of $3 
to $3.50 a week, raise minimum 
wages substantially and set up a 
35-hour week for shipping clerks in 
the industry. 

The contract also gives a $4 in- 
crease to members of Cutters Lo- 
cal 10 who are employed in shops 
under Local 105’s jurisdiction. The 
cutters are also covered by the sev- 
erance pay clause. 
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Sherman 


Role Shows 


Labor’ s Faith in U.S. 


AFL-CIO Community Services Committee work is more than 
i “good business” for unions—it’s one way labor demonstrates 
its faith in democracy, according to Pres. George Meany. 

Meany spoke at the concluding luncheon of the first annual Com- 


munity Services Committee Conference, attended by about 150 : 


CSC workers from all parts of the 

country. 

“CSC work can be characterized 
as good business for labor,” he 
said, “because it gets us closer to 
our neighbors, shows them that the 
people in the trade union move- 
ment are neighbors and citizens 
like any other group. 

Duty of Every Citizen 
“But this isn’t the most impor- 
tant aspect of your work. What 

we do in cooperation with many 
other agencies which are set up to 
take care of people when they have 
difficulty taking care of themselves 

_ to me, that’s a duty, and a duty 

' that falls on every citizen in a 
democracy.” 

Meany warned that if the citi- 
zens of a democracy do not work 
together to help those with prob- 
lems and difficulties, it becomes the 
job of the government “to discharge 

all the duties the CSC people have 

taken on their shoulders.” 

“I submit that the greater we 
expand the area in which govern- 
ment acts,” he added, “the nearer 
we come to some form of totali- 
tarianism. 

| “It is this approach that I con- 


1,000 Each Day 
Reach Age of 65 


Every day finds a net in- 
crease of 1,000 in the num- 
ber of Americans reaching 
the age of 65, Social Secu- 
rity Commissioner Charles 
Schottland told the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Com- 
mittee Conference. 

Already, he added, more 
than 14.5 million have 
achieved that age, and by the 
year 2000, he predicted, the 
number will be 30 million. 
More than 1,400 Americans 
have passed the century mark, 
he said, compared to a scant 
25 or so 50 years ago. 


~ 


sider the most important—not that 
it’s good business for the trade 
union movement to do this, but 
that the trade union member must 
recognize it is his duty to take care 
of the people in his community 
who need help.” 

Helping others is traditional in 
the labor movement, Meany re- 
called. And as workers made their 
contribution to every advance and 
improvement the country has 
scored, he added, “we must make 
our contribution in the field of 
social and welfare services. 

Quotes Biblical Phrase 

“For if democracy means any- 
thing,” he said, “it means, simply, 
as the Bible says, ‘Love thy neigh- 
bor.’” 

Both Meany and CSC National 
Dir. Leo C. Perlis expressed con- 
fidence that the AFL-CIO will 
make an ever-increasing contribu- 
tion in the field of social and wel- 
fare services. 

At the conclusion of his talk, 
Meany was presented with the gold 
medallion and a citation of the 
Boys Clubs of America, which is 
celebrating its SOth anniversary 
and with which the CSC has 
worked closely. 

The presentation was made by 
David W. Armstrong, national di- 
rector of the clubs, who described 
it as “a token of appreciation for 
the assistance of a great organiza- 
tion.” 5 
Schnitzler to Speak 
On Civil Liberties 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William P. 
Schnitzler will be among the speak- 
ers at the eighth annual Conference 
on Civil Liberties to be held at the 
Hotel 2400, Mar. 22 and 23. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the National Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing House, in which labor, reli- 
gious, educational and other organ- 
izations interested in academic 
freedom, human rights and civil 
rights and liberties are represented. 


vocation. 


HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor of Laws is conferred on AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany by Admiral Richard L. Conolly, presi- 
dent of Long Island see at the school’s Charter Day con- 


D.C. Union Education Meet 
Sparks Fight on Standards 


Organized labor in the District of Columbia, which a century ago 
was spearheading a fight for free schools, touched off a discussion 
which reverberated for days when it sponsored a conference to 


cation. 

It started when Gen. Thomas A. 
Lane, an engineer member of the 
Board of Commissioners — the 
D. C. administrative body—recom- 
mended mass demotion of public 
school pupils to rid the system of 
lags among students. 

The reaction was terrific. The 
recommendation would particular- 
ly have hit Negro pupils from for- 
merly segregated schools where 
standards, despite talk to the con- 
trary, were lower than in schools 
for white children. 


The problem is one facing many 
communities moving toward inte- 
gration from segregated schools 
where facilities and methods were 
supposed to be “equal” but have 
not been. 


Suggestion ‘Fantastic’ 
Mrs. Margaret Just Butcher, 


Negro member of the Board of 
Education, termed the suggestion 


“fantastic” and “resegregation.” 


ot TAPERAR LY. BLT. 


RPDISSESS. 


A. FL. OMMIT | 
COMMUNITY SERV! ICES ¢ . on 
: aay f Community c 


UNION COUNSELLOR training program of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee in Des 
Moines, Iowa, which has 70 enrolled students for a course running for 14 Monday nights, has these 
leaders taking part. Left to right (front row), are Pres. James Caffrey of Rubber Workers Local 310; 
James McDonall, Industrial Union Council community services director; Sec. James McLaughlin 


of the Trades & Labor Assembly; Dwight Adams, Des Moines Community Chest director, and Pres 
Harry Booth, Industrial Union Council; (back row) Edric C. Greaves, TLA community services direc- 


tor; TLA Treas. Arthur Adgkil; URW Staff Rep. Ernest Payne; Pres. Andrew Ross of URW Local 


164, and IUC Treas. Delno Cole. 


focus attention on present-day edu-? 


“We sowed the seeds with inade- 
quate facilities (in the former Ne- 
gro schools division) and we are 
now reaping the fruit,” she said. 

The conference, sponsored by 
the Washington Central Labor Un- 
ion and the District of Columbia 
Industrial Union Council, was di- 
vided into six panels at which views 
on educational problems were ex- 
changed. No policies were deter- 
mined and no resolutions were 
adopted. However, each panel in 
its discussions rejected Lane’s 
scheme for meeting educational 
deficiencies. 

Selma M. Borchard, Washington 
representative of the Federation of 
Teachers, praised Lane as a soldier 
and an engineer, but declared: 

“We, the professionally trained 
educators, cannot accept as sound 
the general’s solution for the truly 
alarming educational crisis in our 
schools.” 


150 Attend Sessions 


Pres. Clement F. Preller of the 
CLU, opening the conference, re- 


.| counted the long fight for free pub- 


lic education in the nation’s capital 
and recalled that Thomas Jefferson, 
while president of the U. S., also 
served as chairman of the city’s 
first Board of School Trustees. 


The conference drew about 150 
union members, teachers and ad- 
ministrators from the public and 
parochial school systems, officials 
of parent-teacher associations and 
representatives of other civic bodies 
interested in the problems of edu- 
cation. 


Leaders of the discussion panels 
were Undersec. Harold C. Hunt of 
the Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare; Msgr. John S. Spence, 
director of education of the Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Washington; 
Dr. Rowland F. Kirks, member of 
the Board of Education; John G. 
Theban, executive director of Fam- 
ily and Child Services; Dr. Kath- 
erine G. Stefic, director of the re- 
medial clinic in the Child Center 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and Dr. Raymond J. Seeger, 
chairman of the local Joint Board 


+{ on Science Education. 


William R. Laird 

Fills Kilgore Seat 
Charleston, W. Va. — State Tax 

Commissioner William R. Laird 

has been appointed by Gov. Wil- 

liam C. Marland (D.) to fill tem- 

porarily the U. S. Senate seat va- 


-|cated by the death of Sen. Harley 


M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.). 
Laird, 39, said he will not seek 


election to the post in November. 


House-Cool — 
To Senate 
Farm Bill 


A proposal by House Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R- 
Mass.) that the House accept the 
Senate version of the pending farm 
legislation without sending the bill 


to conference got a cool reception 
from Democratic leaders in the 


House. 


Martin, presumably as a “trial 
balloon” to test the possibility for 
such action, suggested that the 
Houseg could advance final passage 
of the controversial farm bill by at 
least three weeks if it simply ap- 
proved the Senate version. 


Favor Higher Supports 

The bill now being shaped into 
final form in the Senate would con- 
tinue the Administration “flexible” 
farm price policies, whereas the 
House-passed measure called for a 
return to mandatory “high” sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity. 

The Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, after extensive “grass roots” 
hearings to determine farm senti- 
ment, reported a bill to the floor 
which, like the House bill, would 
have directed a return to higher 
farm price supports. Strong Ad- 
ministration opposition lined up 
most Republicans against this bill 
and enough Democrats defected so 
that the committee’s recommenda- 
tion was rejected 54 to 41. 


House Eyes Elections 

The action came almost at the 
same time as the Agriculture Dept. 
announced that farm income, al- 
ready near depression levels, had 
skidded another $1 billion last year. 
Democratic leaders in both the 
House and Senate had made a re- 
turn to 90 percent price supports a 
key goal of the 1956 legislative 
program. 

In the House, where many Re- 
publicans from hard-hit farm areas 
have joined the Democrat in op- 
posing the Administration’s farm 
policies, all members are up for re- 
election this November, whereas 
only a third of the Senate has to 
face the voters. This accounts for 
the stronger stand for high sup- 
ports in the House, and if the bill 
is sent to conference it might lead 
to a showdown that would exact 
concessions from the Senate afford- 
ing greater protection to farmers. 


Kefauver, 
Nixon Steal 
Political Show 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mr. Nixon on any political ticket 
on which I am a candidate,” he 
said firmly—and closed off further 
discussion until the Republican con- 
vention in August. 

Stevenson did not campaign in 
New Hampshire. The slate of pro- 
Stevenson convention candidates, 
however, included many of the 
state’s leading Democrats. Their 
failure to pick up even part of the 
delegation was unquestionably a 
blow. 


Stevenson Challenged 

Stevenson’s position as “leading” 
Democratic presidential aspirant 
could be damaged if Kefauver 
makes a substantial showing in 
Minnesota. 

Former Dixiecrat forces, mean- 
while, were quietly considering 
whether in the event the conven- 
tion adopted a civil rights plank 
they disliked they would bolt the 
Democratic party and possibly 
nominate a “states’ righter” of their 
own. The Dixiecrats took four 
states away from Harry S. Truman 
in 1948 with Gov. Strom Thur- 
mond (S. C.), now a senator, as 
their nominee. 


—_— 
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Page Five 


Anti-Labor Forces 
Push ‘Right-to-Wreck’ 


This is what is sometimes called an “off-year” for state legisla- 
tures, nevertheless at least 22 state law-making bodies are meeting 
including three special sessions and two carried over from last year. 

While the spotlight of publicity is centered on legislative develop- 
ments in Congress, less publicized struggle is going on in the state 


capitals between essentially the 
game economic forces. 

And the special interests—now 
somewhat on the run in Washing- 
ton as the result of recent sensa- 
tional lobbying disclosures — are 
struggling openly in the states 
against pro- public and consumer 
forces to obtain laws hamstringing 
labor, holding back welfare legis- 
lation and conferring special bene- 
fis — either indirectly, such as 
through tax concessions, or direct- 
ly — on industry and big business 
corporations. 


‘Wreck’ Laws Goal 


Main aim of the anti-labor forces 
remains the enactment of the mis- 
called “right-to-work” legislation in 
the 30 states not now having such 
a law. “Wreck” bills are pending 
in Kentucky, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan and California. 
“Right-to-work” drives also are un- 
der way in Colorado and Kansas, 
where the regular legislative ses- 
sions have ended for this year, and 
in Ohio, where a special session 
also is over. 

The well-financed backers of 
“right-to-scab” bills in the last 
three states, as well as in Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Indiana, Missouri and 
Montana, where no legislative ses- 
sions are scheduled this year, are 
expected, however, to continue 
their drives for such laws in prep- 
aration for next year’s meetings. 

Meanwhile, organized labor in 
Louisiana, where a regular session 
of the legislature opens in May, is 
preparing an all-out drive to repeal 
the “right-to-work” statute now on 
the books. 

A bill for repeal was voted down 
in South Carolina last year and 
does not appear to have much 
chance this year. In Nevada, 
where repeal legislation was pend- 
ing when the legislature adjourned 
last year, the lawmakers have been 
called back for a special session. 


Set-Back in California 


In Washington state, where the 
attorney general has aptly re-titled 
the measure as “restricting employ- 
er-employe agreements,” an organ- 
ization called Job Research, Inc., is 


trying to get an initiative on the 
anti- union measure next Novem- 
ber. It needs 50,000 voter signa- 
tures to get on the ballot. 

Chances for repeal appear bright- 
est in Louisiana, where 60 out of 
128 labor-backed candidates won 
in run-off elections held Feb. 21. 

California “wreck” backers got 
a set-back when a Los Angeles Ki- 
wanis Club withdrew its earlier en- 
dorsement of the legislation. The 
national Kiwanis clubs previously 
had disavowed all support for the 
proposal. 

Legislation to hamstring labor in 
other ways also is pending in most 
legislatures. This ranges all the 
way from labor injunction and lit- 
tle Taft-Hartley bills in New York 
to more widespread efforts to en- 
act laws barring labor political con- 
tributions along the lines of the 
Catlin Law recently enacted in Wis- 
consin. 

Catlin-type gags have been pro- 
posed in Arizona and Kentucky. A 
committee of the Ohio legislature 
has begun a study of political cam- 
paign contributions with organized 
labor apparently its chief target. 
An Arizona bill banning contribu- 
tions by labor to candidates for 
state or local office would not re- 
strict political activities by cham- 
bers of commerce or manufactur- 
ers associations. 

A bill to remove the existing pro- 
hibitions against union political ac- 
tion is before Pennsylvania law- 
makers. 


Hamstring Worker 

The Virginia General Assembly 
adjourned Mar. 10 after adopting 
an anti-integration “interposition” 
resolution and an unemployment 
compensation bill which boosted 
benefits from $24 to $28 a week, 
but prohibits payments to any 
worker given supplemental pay- 
ments by an employer. The latter 
measure also denies any union 
member unemployment insurance 
if he is laid off because of a strike 
at some other plant of the em- 
ployer. 

In practically all states, moves 
are under way to increase teacher’s 
salaries, and many are considering 


Lobbyists Shifting Operations to States 


‘He’s A Watch 


Dog--To Guard Your Rights’ 


DRAWN FOR THE 
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much - needed legislation to boost 
workmen’s compensation and old- 
age benefits. Kentucky has passed 
a bill boosting workmen’s compen- 
sation and another making the 
needy permanently disabled eligi- 
ble to receive public assistance. 

A labor-backed drive to improve 
unemployment compensation has 
resulted in passage of new legisla- 
tion in Pennsylvania, where labor 
met defeat in its opposition to a 


“special interest” income-sales tax. 


New Jersey AFL-CIO unions are 
united behind a “pro-public” legis- 


lative program seeking more than/’ 


40 amendments and new enact- 
ments this session. 

Other states with legislatures 
meeting this year are Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Rhode Island and West 
Virginia. The legislature in Dela- 
ware carried over the session which 
began last year, and Alabama has 
a special session under way. 


THE CASE FOR THE PEOPLE is presented to the jury by Evans in his role as attorney. 


Teligious leaders to “right-to-wreck” legislation. 


Run- 
ning 20 minutes (with a special 13-minute version for TV), “Injustice on Trial” dramatizes the in- 
justice of “right-to-work” laws. Besides an AFL-CIO union cast, the film features Father William J. 
Kelley, Rabbi Israel Goldstein and the Rev. L. B. Moseley, who testify to the opposition of major 


, | Lancer (script in hand) confers with veteran character Actor 


AFL-CIO’S NEW MOTION PICTURE, “Injustice on Trial,” is 
now being distributed by the Dept. of Education. Above, lights, 
camera and sound stand by during its filming as Producer Martin 


Charles Evans and Robert Bice who plays the part of a worker wh 
changes his mind about unions, J 


DRAMATIC HIGHLIGHT comes as Bice takes his grievance as a 
worker to his foreman, played by Rudy Germaine. Produced for 
AFL-CIO by Freedom Films at Goldwyn Studios in Hollywood, the 
movie is available in black-and-white or color. It rents for $2.50 
a showing or on indefinite long-term lease for $75 for black-and- 
white or $125 for color. : 
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Texas Labor Forms Battle Lines 
To Combat Shiverserats’ Slurs 


Austin, Tex.—Faced with attempts by backers of Gov. Allan Shivers to make labor an issue in the 


state Democratic conventions and primaries, the Texas AFL and CIO are cooperating in a campaign 
to arm union members with paid-up poll taxes so that they will be ready for an active part in any 


1956 showdown. 


Returns from a survey of local unions to determine the number of qualified voters in each union 


and in each union member’s fam- 


Ford Okayed Raising 
Funds for GOP Coffers 


Henry Ford II told a Senate subcommittee that he had “ap- 
proved” solicitation of Ford Motor Co. retail dealers for Republican 
campaign funds in 1952 but insisted that no “pressure” was in- 


volved. 

The “solicitation” was made by 

Allen W. Merrell, described by 
Ford as his “personal assistant” 
and not an officer or general execu- 
tive of the Ford company. 
' Earlier testimony by a former 
Ford dealer who lost his franchise, 
Milton Ratner of Chicago, indi- 
cated that appeals for GOP con- 
tributions were made on the letter- 
head of Henry Ford II and that 
$50,000 was the “allotment” for 
Chicago area dealers. 


Ford said that he agreed to Mer- 
rell’s “solicitation” on condition 
that no “pressure” be applied, that 
no corporation funds be used, that 
no Ford sales representative or oth- 
er personnel be used. He testified 
that many of Ford’s dealers, he 
knew, had given money to the 
Democrats rather than Republicans 
and had not been subjected to eco- 
nomic retaliation by the company. 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D- 
Okia.), chairman of the subcom- 
mittee investigating automotive pro- 
ducer-dealer relationships, skepti- 
cally remarked that Ford might not 
realize the “power” of suggestions 
of campaign contributions made by 
an individual known to be his “per- 
sonal assistant.” 


| Pledges Funds for Ike 


Monroney asked Ford whether 
despite what the industrialist called 
a “happy marriage” between the 
company and Ford dealers, things 
might not be improved if the com- 
pany followed General Motors’ ex- 
ample and named a vice president 
in charge of dealer relationships. 


Quipped Ford: “What’s good for 
General Motors is necessarily good 
for Ford.” 

He also promised to try to raise 
some more campaign funds for 
Pres. Eisenhower in 1956. 


Retail Clerks 
Head Will Aid 
Local Probe 


Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks has promised every 
cooperation to New York City’s At- 
torney-Gen. Frank S. Hogan in the 
latter’s investigation of one of the 
union’s locals. 

Three present, and one former, 
officials of Local 405 are under in- 
dictment on charges of extortion 
and conspiracy. Hogan has ac- 
cused them of extorting money 
from small business men under 


| threat of demanding prohibitive un- 


ion contracts. 

Suffridge informed Hogan that 
the RCIA did not “countenance 
any misconduct” and that “the rec- 
ords of Local 405 will be available 
for examination.” 

He added that he had named a 
union vice president, Paul Lafay- 
ette, as trustee of the local with 
possession of its charter, funds and 
records. 

The indicted men are Max Ches- 
ter, Manny Fink, Irving Slutsky 
and Philip Brody. Brody resigned 
his union connection several months 
ago. Fink and Chester have crim- 
inal records. 


Deavers Will Head 
Cal. Trades Council 


San Francisco—Bryan P. Deav- 
ers, veteran of 35 years’ union ex- 
perience, will become general pres- 
ident of the California Building & 
Construction Trades Council on 
April 30. 

He was named by the general 
executive council to succeed Otto 
E. Never who resigned due to ill 
health. Deavers will fill the term 
which expires in 1957. 


LES, 


T 1S YOU 


DUTY 


MEE EE ME GULL IRE 


THE “REGISTER AND VOTE” drive of Painters’ Local 935 in 


esac 2 


Tulsa, Okla., is a “get on board” campaign. Members’ names are 
posted when they produce a voting registration card. Business 
Agent Dave Bell, shown posting new cards with a sign painter, says 
method brought over 90 percent results. 


ily indicate that the original goal 
of 500,000 will be exceeded. 


Ready to Vote 

“First reports received from the 
locals indicate that the number of 
qualified voters associated with each 
local is running from 50 to 100 
percent above the number of mem- 
bers in the local,” Exec. Sec. Jerry 
Holleman of the Texas Federation 
of Labor said. “That means that 
union members and their wives or 
husbands are ready to attend pre- 
cinct conventions and vote in the 
primaries.” 

Holleman predicted that an ef- 
fort by the Shivers-controlled state 
Democratic Executive Committee 
to inject the labor issue in the con- 
vention campaign would backfire. 

“Such attacks on labor will only 
serve to get more union members 
interested in politics and out-to the 
conventions,” he said. 


Labor Campaign Issue 

Holleman joined with Fred 
Schmidt, executive secretary of the 
Texas CIO, in a joint declaration 
on Texas labor’s political aims for 
1956 after George Sandlin, chair- 
man of the state committee, charged 
that “four out-of-state labor organ- 
izers” had come to Texas to organ- 
ize a labor-liberal bloc. for the 
Democratic conventions. 

“The Shiverscrats once again are 
trying to make a campaign issue 
out of organized labor with vague, 
unfounded, untruthful and mislead- 
ing charges,” their reply declared. 

Schmidt and Holleman labeled 
Sandlin’s claim “a typical Shivers- 
crat attempt to evade the real is- 
sues of corruption in the Shivers 
administration.” They said Sandlin 
was trying to use a “worn-out 
smoke-screen” to divert the peo- 
ple’s attention from the insurance 
and land scandals “which. have 
made the Shivers Administration a 
national disgrace.” 


“For the record, no out-of-state 
organizers for national labor unions 
have come to Texas to carry on 
organizational work for the con- 
ventions,” the joint statement said. 
“An educational program, for Mr. 
Sandlin’s information, is being car- 
ried on by Texas union leaders and 
Texas union members as voting 
citizens who want the best in gov- 
ernment, both in the Democratic 
party and in the state of Texas. 

“If Mr. Sandlin wants to com- 
plain about the working people 
exercising their rights as citizens 
and members of the Democratic 
party, then let him do so. But we 
insist that he not try to lie to the 
people of Texas by talking about 
non-existent ‘out-of-state’ organiz- 
ers.” 


Car Salesmen Vote 
For Retail Clerks 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Salesmen 
employed by 46 new and used car 
agencies here have voted for rep- 
resentation by the Retail Clerks 
Union. 

In the NLRB poll 276 salesmen 
voted for RCIA, 180 voted for no 
union and 12 ballots were chal- 
lenged. 

RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
said the vittory was a significant 
development in the auto sales field. 
The election followed an intensive 
campaign by union organizers. Dis- 
Satisfaction with working condi- 
tions imposed on salesmen by deal- 
ers as the result of higher quotas 
set by truck and car manufactur- 
ers also played an important part, 


he added. 


Sec. McKay 


McKay 


Sen. Morse 


Quits Cabinet 


In Bid to Oust Morse 


Intefior Sec. Douglas McKay, 


the only cabinet officer in recent 


history to engage in direct union-busting in his own business while 


holding high government office, is 


running for the Senate in Oregon 


against Sen. Wayne Morse, liberal Democrat. 
The prospect is that Republican managers will spend more 


energy and money on a per capita® 


basis to woo Oregon voters in 
favor of McKay and against 
Morse than in any of the other 32 
senatorial races this year. 

McKay set the tone of his cam- 
paign by announcing in Salem, 
Oreg., on the deadline day for fil- 
ing, that his objective was “to get 
some people back there (in Wash- 
ington) who are Republicans, not 
Socialists or left-wingers.” 


Ike Backs McKay 

Pres. Eisenhower promptly en- 
dorsed McKay’s candidacy for the 
Republican nomination. The White 
House announced McKay’s “re- 
signation” from the cabinet effec- 
tive June 1, but the expectation 
was that if McKay should surpris- 
ingly be beaten in the GOP pri- 
mary May 18, the “resignation” 
would be withdrawable and with- 
drawn. 

Morse, who frequently had chal- 
lenged McKay to run against him, 
said, “I welcome his candidacy. 
The record will clearly draw the 
issues on the giveaway record made 
by this Administration in the field 
of natural resources.” 

“McKay as the handpicked can- 
didate of the White House and 
(Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft) Ben- 
son, will discover that not only 
Democratic and independent voters 
but a great many Oregon Repub- 
licans will welcome the opportu- 
nity at the polls to repudiate his 
record as Secretary of the Interior,” 
Morse predicted. 

Morse is completing his second 
six-year term in the Senate, having 
been elected both times previously 
as a Republican. In 1950 he over- 
whelmed his opposition in both the 
GOP primary and the general elec- 
tion by a two to one margin. 


Morse Broke With Ike 


He broke with Eisenhower dur- 
ing the 1952 presidential campaign 
when Eisenhower endorsed both 
Sens. Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis.) 
and William Jenner (R-Ind.) for re- 
election. He transferred his public 
allegiance to a one-man Independ- 
ent Party and campaigned for Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. 

After the 1954 election, in which 
he supported the candidacy of Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger (D) in Ore- 
gon, Morse switched formally to 
the Democratic Party. 

McKay has administered the In- 
terior Dept. during the three-year 
period in which it “dumped” the 
Hells Canyon dam project, fostered 
a so-called “partnership” power 


concept to force federal power 
rates higher, and was accused of 
numerous “give-aways” of natural 
resources and conservation prin- 
ciples. 


A congressional subcommittee 


discovered that proposed new “cri- 
teria” for disposal of public power 
had been drafted by employes of 
a private utility. The 50-year fed- 
eral public power concepts origi- 
nated by Republican Pres. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were gradually un- 
dermined by persistent Interior 
Dept. attacks. McKay hotly denies 
that he indulged in any “give- 
aways.” 

McKay was president of the 
McKay Chevrolet-Cadillac agency 
in his home town of Salem when 
members of the Machinists struck 
against company-planned new con- 
tract proposals that would have 
broken their union and lowered 
their pay. 


McKay Union Buster 


Picketed in Louisville by Ma- 
chinists in sympathy, he denounced 
labor “goons,” and he repeated the 
“goons” statement later in Oregon. 
Some of his employes were 20-year 
veterans walking the picket lines 
while automobile dealers in Salem 
openly advertised for strikebreak- 
ers. 


McKay “divested himself” of 
the company by transferring own- 
ership to relatives and claimed he 
no longer had control. He rejected 
a personal appeal from Machin- 
ists Pres. Al Hayes to settle honor- 
ably with his employes. 


Morse is a strong advocate of 
Hells Canyon and other Northwest 
power projects, an advocate of bet- 
ter income for farmers and a wide- 
ly respected “constitutional liberal.” 
He is a formidable campaigner. | 


Alameda Police Chief 


Should Heed Mayor 


Oakland, Calif.—The Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council announced a fight to 
the finish against an order by 
this city’s police chief, Wyman 
W. Vernon, outlawing forma- 
tion of a union by police de- 
partment members. 

Council Sec. Robert S. Ash 
said the group would “take 
all possible steps” to oppose 
the order. Vernon advised 
the city manager he would 
quit if policemen continued 
to seek membership in Local 
615 of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes. 

Mayor Clifford Rishell was 
asked if a police union would 
injure the policeman’s “stand- 
ing in the community” replied 
that he had been a trade un- 
ion member “as long as any- 
one around” and that “it 
never did any damage to his 
standing in the community.” 
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Page Seven; 


Labor Runs , Arkansas Citizens Coach Company i 
Strikers, Unions Buy a iia 


Little Rock 


Franchise 


Little Rock, Ark.—Organized labor, in a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of solidarity and practical support, put a scab-herding transit 


company out of business here. 


Then, to cap the climax, trade unions not only in Arkansas, but 


in many other parts of the United 


States and Canada, bought stock 


in a new company that now is® 
operating 100 percent union with 
the members of Division 704 of 
the AFL-CIO Motor Coach Em- 
ployes who were locked out by the 
Capitol Transit Company for nine 
months. 
Striking Since ioe 


The strike began last June 22 
when Capitol Transit management 
stalled on agreeing to a third man 
in a contract arbitration and re- 
fused to arbitrate a discharge case. 

That the company forced the 
strike was apparent when a com- 
plete staff of strike-breakers ree 
ported for work the moment the 
union men walked out. Service 
was maintained on a restricted ba- 
sis but not one member of the 

union broke ranks throughout the 
long months of the struggle. 

Union members and friends 
and large segments of the public 
generally refused to patronize 
the scab-driven buses and the 
business of Capitol Transit suf- 
fered accordingly. 

Unions everywhere throughout 
the United States and Canada sent 
contributions to support the strik- 
ers and the Arkansas labor move- 
ment, headed up by Odell Smith, 
president of the State Federation 
of Labor rallied its full strength 
behind Div. 704. 

Meanwhile, the international 
headquarters of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employes 
supplied strike benefits each week 
to the Little Rock members. 

Couldn’t Pay Tax 

By the time the first of the year 
rolled around the Capitol Transit 
Co. was in such bad shape it could 
not pay its franchise tax, and was 
asking for a boost in fares in order 
to stay in business. 

Mayor Woodrow W. Mann and 
the city council turned down the 
fare increase request and promptly 
accepted the surrender of the Capi- 
tol Transit franchise when it was 
offered by the management. 

It was just prior to this point 
that labor stepped into the pic- 
ture and saved the day, not only 
for the strikers but for the citi- 
zen bus riders of Little Rock. 

Fred C. Worden, president and 
general manager of the Des Moines 
(lowa) Transit Co. was approached. 
It was suggested that he form a 
corporation to inaugurate and oper- 
ate a city-wide service in Little 
Rock and North Little Rock. 

“I thought of Worden because 
I had dealt with him in labor nego- 
tiations and knew he was fair to 


erganized labor, as well as being 
one of the best operators in the 
country,” said Fred .C. Powers, 
Amalgamated Association general 
executive board member, who was 
assisting the strikers. “Worden 
had taken a bankrupt company 
(Des Moines Transit) and put it 
back on its feet. Last year he gave 
the people good service and the 
company cleared $120,000.” 
Worden, after making a survey, 
agreed, and organized a private 
stock company, to be known as 
Citizens Coach Co. His bid was 
acceptable to the Little Rock city 
council, which granted Citizens 
Coach a 15-year franchise. 


Only the Beginning 

But that was only the beginning. 
After the initial subscription by 
private investors the new company 
still needed capital — cash — bad 
and quick. The strikers came for- 
ward first and pledged their pen- 
sion funds in the old Capitol Trans- 
it Co.—some $60,000—plus all the 
cash they could beg or borrow or 
get from mortgaging their property 
or other few possessions. How- 
ever, that was still not enough. 

Then the sister unions stepped 
up to be counted. The Building 
Trades, former CIO unions, the 
Teamsters, the Electrical Work- 
ers, Carpenters, to name a few— 
even the Little Rock Police and 
Fire Fighters Unions—all sub- 
scribed for stock in Citizens 
Coach Co. 

And out-of-state organizations 
sent in their orders for stock in the 
new company. William Nash, Lit- 
tle Rock attorney who is secretary 
of the new company, said that 
more than $200,000 in common 
and preferred stock was subscribed 
and paid for—$100,000 of each. 

All of the $50,000 in 5 percent 


preferred stock was sold and more} 


than $50,000 in non-interest bear- 
ing, non-dividend preferred stock 
as well. The initial offering of 
common stock was at $40 a share. 


Suspicious Reluctance 

When the new company set out 
to buy buses it found a strange 
and rather complete absence of 
equipment for sale, and a suspi- 
cious reluctance on the part of sup- 
pliers to promise any. 

Eventually 85 buses, formerly 
the property of the Detroit De- 
partment of Street Railways, were 
located and bought through a brok- 
er. The striking bus men dashed 
to Toledo and drove them back to 
Little Rock post haste. The last 
bus arrived a day ahead of the 


of the AFL, will be awarded for 
State University has announced. 


last year. 


industrial relations. 


by labor unions and Ohio State U. 


bus 10, O. 


Ohio State U. to Award 
Green Scholarships 


Columbus, O.— The first William Green Fellowships and 
Scholarships, honoring the memory of the late Ohio-born president 


The memorial was established at Ohio State University by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, Green’s successor as AFL president, 


To be awarded are two undergraduate ananien of $800 each 
open to students in the liberal arts. Two graduate fellowships of 
$1,800 each are restricted to majors in labor economics and 


The memorial gift also includes provisions for grants to be 
made to industrial workers attending institutes sponsored jointly 


Applications for the undergraduate scholarships may be made 
until May 15 to Prof. Alma Herbst, Chairman, William Green 
Memorial Fund, 228 Hagerty Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 


the 1956-57 school year, Ohio 


PASSENGERS GET READY to Board bus on Siaiow Little Rock street the first day Citizens 
Coach Co. operated after union efforts restored decent service by a fair company in the city. 


opening of the new operation, 
March 2. 

As the first bus rolled into ac- 
tion the morning of March 2, 
driven by Mayor Mann, crowds 
of people waiting to be among 
the first to patronize the all- 
union service, cheered and ap- 
plauded. It was a gala occasion, 
with television cameras, news 
and radio reporters recording the 
event. Patronage since then has 
been well above what it was be- 
fore the strike. 


Commenting on the strike and 
its outcome, Pres. B. Beryl Bland 
of Division 704, said “this strike 
differed from most in our indus- 
try in that Capitol Transit at all 
times had a scab operation. We 


couldn’t have stuck it out if it 
hadn’t been for the support of 


labor in the city, county, state, 
United States and even Canada. 
We got a lot of checks from Can- 
ada.” 


Then, just before the men re- 


ported for work they got another 


wonderful bit of news. They had 
won their fight for unemployment 
benefits. The decision means some 
$66,000 for the drivers. 


LITTLE ROCK’S MAYOR, Woodrow W. Mann, takes the wheel 


of one of the first buses operated by the Citizens Coach Co., a 


company created through the efforts of the bus drivers union. 


ON HAND TO SEE the first CCC buses driven from the transit firm’s parking lot to their assigned 
routes were (from left) Fred C. Worden, CCC president; Mayor Woodrow W. Mann of Little Rock; 
Odell Smith, president of Arkansas Federation of Labor; Fred C. Powers, a member of the Amal- 
gamated Association’s International Board; Division 704 President B. Beryl Bland, and Henry 


Woods, Division 704’s attorney. 
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Protecting Labor’s Name 


[He president of the AFL-CIO Retail Clerks has acted with 
commendable speed to protect the welfare of the members of 
that union, and to protect the good reputation of organized labor 
among the general public. 

Three leaders of one local of the Retail Clerks, together with a 
former official, were named in an indictment handed down by a 
New York grand jury. They were accused of extortion and con- 
spiracy to shake down small businessmen. They will get a fair 
trial before a jury of their peers. . 

Pres. Suffridge of the international union has assured state 
officials that the union does-not countenance such misconduct. 
He has assured the district attorney that the local’s records will be 
open for inspection. And he has placed a trusted union official 
to administer the local until the facts are clear and the verdict is in. 


In taking those actions, the Retail Clerks have given full recog- 


nition to the AFL-CIO resolution on Ethical Practices. 

That statement of policy calls on labor to be “quick to recognize 
and condemn .. . racketeering, corruption and disregard for ethical 
standards when they occur inside our labor movement.” It urges 
unions to “take whatever steps are necessary” within their own 
organizations to give meaning to the ethical concepts of the AFL- 
CIO constitution. 

In acting against corruption, our unions are protecting the good 
name of labor and of the great multitude of union officials who 
honor their work as a sacred trust. 


Automation and Jobs 


PY vent goed is now Official; it’s been given special feature 
treatment by Time Magazine. And Time opines that auto- 
mation will be a boon rather than a bogey for the nation’s workers. 
We tend to agree—though with the important proviso that 
automation can be a boon—though it will not automatically be | 
beneficial. The 30-hour work week, which many observers see 
automation producing as a primary by-product, will be of value 
only to those who work—and of no value to those who have no 
jobs. 
- That’s why labor has called for a major program by industry and 
government to smooth the way to wide-spread enjoyment of the 
benefits that automation can certainly produce. 


e e 
Freedom of Association 

A VALUABLE contribution to an understanding of the prob- 

lems faced by the people of the South, both colored and 

white, has been made by the New York Times in a special study. 

The survey points out what the headlines tend to cloak—that 

solid progress is being made in many states along the lines in- 
dicated by the Supreme Court decision. 

Anti-integration extremists like to point out that other sections 
of the country don’t understand the problem or the reactions to it. 
One reaction we don’t understand, and don’t like, is the bill 
passed by the South Carolina legislature to bar state employment 
to any member of the Natl. Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

That sounds unconstitutional to us. Substitute the name of a 
union for the NAACP—and you find an unfortunate pattern for 


possible anti-union legislation of a serious nature. It’s bad law 
and bad precedent. 
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Institutes of Health Doing Fine Job 


(The following is excerpted from 
a speech on the floor of the House 
by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R. 1.) 
on behalf of an increase in ap- 
propriations for the National In- 
stitutes of Health.) 


By John E. Fogarty 


We think that the Institutes of 
Health are doing a fine job. We 
believe we are making headway in 
the fight on heart disease and can- 
cer, mental health and other dis- 
eases the institutes are working on. 

Many discoveries have been 
made in recent years, which lead us 


to believe that human misery and |. 


suffering will be greatly alleviated 
by the constant progress that is 
being made possible by the federal 
government appropriating funds for 
research into these health needs of 
our country. 


That is the reason we have in- 
creased these appropriations by $10 
million. 


Synthetically Produced 

I remember 10 years ago, my 
first year on the committee. It 
was brought to our attention that 
a new drug had just been discov- 
ered, called streptomycin, which 
was very effective in arresting tu- 
berculosis. 

At that time, because of the 
newness of the drug, it was im- 
possible for the average person to 
buy it because of the prohibitive 
cost of manufacturing streptomy- 
cin. Our committee appropriated 
$2 million over the request of the 
Bureau of the Budget to find some 
synthetic means of producing 
streptomycin, and within two years 
we had the price down so that the 
average person afflicted with tuber- 
culosis could take advantage of it. 

New Discovery 

A couple of years ago because 
of a new discovery that was made 
at the National Institutes of Health 
in operating on a young man who 
suffered epilepsy, a great step for- 
ward was made in the treatment of 
this malady. 

The young man was sent here 
from Virginia to the Institute of 


Neurology. This young man was 
29 years of age. From the time 
he was 5 he had averaged five 
epileptic seizures a day. 

Following the operation they 
were able to keep alive some of the 
damaged brain tissue and from 
working with it they found that 
the damage was caused by a lack 
of glutamic acid. 

When they found what caused it 
they were able to develop a remedy, 
that is, they could supply the glu- 
tamic acid, but at a prohibitive 
price. It cost $330 a day for this 
treatment. 

So two years ago we asked you 
through the committee to appro- 
priate $750,000 to find a cheaper 
way to create this substance they 
call glutamine. We were told this 
year that the cost has come down 
from $330 a day to $14 a day. 


Strides Against Cancer 

It was testified this year that we 
have made great strides in the fight 
on cancer through new surgical 
techniques and new detection meth- 
ods that have been developed with 
the result that there are at least 
15,000 people walking around alive 
today who would be dead except 
for the progress that has been made 
in the past 10 years. 

For mental health this year we 


PAYMASTER | 


“OF course I handle the money 
family! How do you think 
tae oes home to the Wife?” 


allowed additional money largely 
because of the discovery of two 
new drugs, reserpine and thorazine, 

Because of the discovery of these 
drugs and the use of them in the 
State of Kansas the intake of men- 
tal patients has started to decrease. 
Maybe that is in part because of 
the Menninger Institute at Topeka 
and because of the advanced knowl- 
edge and better facilities they have. 

However, for the first time the 
upsurge is not only being held 


down because of the use of these © 


new drugs but the trend is actually 
being reversed. 

We have given the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health $2 million, 
of which about half is specifically 
earmarked to develop and evaluate 
these new drugs that have come on 
the market in the past two years. 


Mentally Retarded 

We have 4.5 to 5 million mental- 
ly retarded at the present time. A 
million and a half to two million of 
those are children. About 300 are 
born every day who will become 
mentally retarded. 

Because of the start that we 
made last year we have in this bill 
an increase over the $750,000 to 
continue the medical research pro- 
gram on the mentally retarded. 

The Office of Education came 
up with a program, as we requested 
last year, and we have allowed the 
full amount of $675,000 for a pro- 
gram in the education of these 
mentally retarded children. 

The department also has pend- 
ing before the Congress legisla- 
tion that will authorize an addi- 
tional $500,000 for training teach- 
ers in the field of mental retarda- 
tion. 

We have allowed $80,000 this 
year more than last year in the 
budget of the Children’s Bureau 
for a program in mental retarda- 
tion. Again in the Children’s Bu- 
reau on the item of maternal and 
child health we have allowed aa 
additional $2 million for a program 
covering epilepsy and mental re 
tardation. 
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ANTS VOOR 

IT IS THE OPINION of this observer that the U. S. Senate will 
make a serious mistake if, while delaying, if not scuttling, a hard- 
hitting investigation of the influence of money in elections, it rushes 


through a pretense at reform in an ill-considered so-called “leader- 
ship” honest elections law. 


The sequence of events shows little except the extreme deter- 
mination of the bipartisan leadership, Sens. Lyndon Johnson (D- 


Tex.) and William F. Knowland (R-Calif.), to control absolutely | x 


any investigation in this dangerous election year. 


When Sen. Francis Case (R-S. Dak.) exploded the story of Su- 
perior Oil Co. lawyers offering “campaign contributions” in rela- 
tionship to the natural gas bill, the Senate should have paused a 
decent interval for self-investigation. 


Instead the leadership moved almost with violence to force the 
bill to its scheduled vote and try to brazen things through. This 
effort was torpedoed by Pres. Eisenhower’s veto—but the leader- 
ship at least bottled up Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D-Mo.), who 
as head of the standing elections subcommittee wanted to start a 
thorough investigation. 


Just what the leadership feared in Hennings is not yet clear, but 
he is the author of a pending “honest elections” bill considerably 
more sweeping in scope than the hastily concocted substitute John- 
son-Knowland bill. 


The leaders bumped Hennings off the subcommittee, using as an 
excuse the fact that Hennings is up for re-election this year, and 
that tradition has it that senators in re-election fights themselves do 
not investigate other people’s campaigns. 


xk 


SO FAR THIS WAS TOLERABLE, but in naming the tempo- 
rary committee to make a “narrow” inquiry into the single issue of 
Sen. Case and the Superior Oil Co. lobbyists, Johnson put on it 
two other Democrats, George of Georgia and Hayden of Arizona, 
who are also running for re-election this year. The “tradition” was 
applied against Hennings; it was ignored in regard to George and 
Hayden. 


The Republican leadership selected Sen. Styles Bridges (N. H.) as 
one of the GOP members, ignoring the fact that Bridges himself 
has had campaign-contribution dealings involving, as a go-between, 
the notorious “influence” man, Henry (“the Dutchman”) Grunewald. 


This George-Bridges committee started its operations with such 
painful caution not to discover anything embarrassing to anybody 
outside the “narrow” scope of its jurisdiction that it quickly became 
ridiculous. It was compelled to reopen hearings to ask some of the 
obvious questions—questions that a neophyte lawyer would have 
asked—to disclose how widespread the activities of Superior Oil 
Co. lawyer, John M. Neff had been. 


While this contorted process was occurring, the leadership also 


set up a second special committee, with four members from each | § 


party, to make a “broad-scale” investigation of lobbying and cam- 
paign funds. 


new committee, too. 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), who had succeeded Hennings as 


chairman of the permanent elections subcommittee, was slated to 
be chairman of the eight-member “special” group. But apparently | ° 


Gore, as well as Hennings, was considered something of a threat. 


x *k * 


BRIDGES CREATED SUCH A COMMOTION about rules and 
procedures for the committee— insisting that he be allowed to name 
an associate counsel equal in status to Gore’s appointed counsel, 
insisting that Gore could riot issue subpoenas or order preliminary 
staff investigations without formal Republican consent—that the 


Tennessee senator withdrew from the prospective chairmanship in 
disgust. 


Gore told the Senate that Sen. Clinton Anderson (D-N. Mex.) 
had remarked, “any senator who would accept the chairmanship 
under the (Bridges) proposed conditions would need his head 
examined.” 

So Gore, as well as iia was sidetracked——and Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.), from a gas-producing state, was chosen chair- 
man—and Bridges abandoned his demand for unworkable rules. 


The final act seems to be an effort to force through the Johnson- 
Knowland bill without even referring it for serious hearings, testi- 
mony, mature consideration and amendment to Gore’s permanent 
elections subcommittee. Maybe the effort will fail, but its con- 
templation is a disgrace. 


The fundamental fact is that Case slightly lifted the lid on the 
corrupting influence of big money, big deals in politics. Instead of 
allowing a vigorous investigation, the leadership has maneuvered 
skillfully to prevent it. It may be smart politics, protecting the 
secrecy of embarrassing facts about some members of the Senate 
“club,” but from the outside it looks plainly like a fix. 


George and Hayden disappeared from the Demo-|' 
cratic members, but Bridges was appointed from the GOP to the/} 


Morgan Says: 


t 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


NDER the heading of “slang, U. S.,” Webster's 
Unabridged defines the word “comer” as “one 
making rapid progress or showing promise, especial- 
ly of future success or prominence.” 
“Comer” is President Eisenhower’s word for Vice 
President Nixon. He pinned it on him as if he were 
: ; _ pinning a flower to Nixon’s 
buttonhole. Yet that trim 
little accolade in itself, or 
even taken together with 
the whole bouquet of oth- 
er nice things the Presi- 
dent said of him at his 
news conference, won’t be 
enough to quiet the specu- 
lation that Nixon’s place 
on the ticket is, to say the 
least,. insecure. 
Indeed, the President 
himself refused to be 
“pushed into corners”—as he put it—and say now, 
if Nixon elects to remain on the ticket, whether he 
is content to have him as his running mate. ‘And 
even as he told reporters that all he had asked the 
vice president to do was to “chart out his own 
course,” Mr. Eisenhower must have realized that the 
vice president was not completely free to do so, the 
nature of politics being what it is. 

As one canny correspondent mused afterwards 
upon the President’s remarks, if Nixon were free to 
do so, he could hardly be expected voluntarily to 
rule himself out of a position that places him closer 
to the presidency than he may be ever again. 

xk kk 
NE wonders whether, as the President ponders 
the Nixon dilemma, his mind doesn’t go back 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE big news is the farm bill—the effect it may 
have on 22 million farmers, and on all of us. 

The Senate has defeated the effort to restore 90 per- 
cent parity support to basic agricultural crops. ° 

The long debate on that most critical of domestic 
questions was badly attended. Most of the time, the 
Senate chamber was all 
but empty. Senators, it 
seems, had already made 
_up their minds. But when 
the voting on amendments 
began, for a marvel, every 
senator was in his seat. 

There were no absentees 
when the move to abolish 
the bill’s provisions to re- 
store 90 percent parity for 
corn, cotton and peanuts 
was approved, 54 to 41. 
The Eisenhower-Benson 
experiment in flexible—that’s to say—steadily de- 
clining—farm price supports has, apparently, thus 
been given a new lease on life. 

The Senate majority has evidently been convinced 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


DEPRESSION like that of the °30’s threatens 

the United States so long as farm income con- 
tinues to toboggan, AFL-CIO spokesmen declared 
on the program, “As We See It,” presented by the 
AFL-CIO over the American Broadcasting Co. radio 
network. 


“Reduction of farm income eventually means fac- 
tory layoffs and breadlines for the city workers,” 
said Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative rep- 
resentative. “The free-enterprise economy of our 
country must be based upon a three-way balance be- 
tween free farmers, free labor and private industry.” 


Donald Montgomery, director of the Washington 
office of the United Automobile Workers, pointed 
out that while farm income has just been announced 
as falling $1 billion more last year, for the fourth 


have been going up, the latter to record levels. 


year of loss in a row, wages and corporation profits — 


Is Nixon a Comer or a Goner? 


to a dilemma forced upon him by another comrade- 
in-arms in World War II. It may seem curious to 
suggest that the character of the late General George 
Patton had anything in common with that of Richard 
Nixon, but in their respective fields of battle they 
share the reputation of furious if highly unorthodox 
fighters. Like Nixon, Patton not only outraged the 
enemy, he outraged his own men. The Supreme 
Allied Commander was obliged to reprimand Patton 
sharply over the famous soldier-slapping incident. 

The general-turned-President has not yet publicly 
reprimanded the vice president for slaps, blows, or 
anything else, and he may not. Yet circumstances 
take curious turns. 

All of which. may be irrelevant but nevertheless 
intriguing background to the new question hovering 
over the political battlefield: is Nixon a comer or 
a goner? 


Ed Morgan Nominated 
For Overseas Press Award 


New York—Edward P. Morgan, American 
Broadcasting Co. news commentator, sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO, has been nominated for an- 
nual Overseas Press Club award for the best 
radio broadcasting from abroad. Morgan 
broadcast from the Big Four Conference in 
Geneva. 

Also nominated for the same award were 
William Downs, CBS; Merrill Mueller, NBC; 
John Rich, NBC, and Davis Schoenbrun, CBS. 

Winners, to be chosen in balloting by 1,500 
club members, will be announced and honored 
at the club’s award dinner April 3. 

Other classification of nominees were for 
best television reporting of foreign affairs, the 
best reporting in the U. S. or UN on world 
affairs, and best radio interpretation of foreign 
affairs. 


Marvel at Senate Farm Vote 


that the constant, disturbing sag in farm income can- 
not be shored up by returning to the long-estab- 
lished scheme whereby workers on the land were 
assured that their normal earnings would not fall 
more than 10 percent below their average costs. 

Despite the desertion to the winning side of 13 
Democrats in this test vote, Adlai Stevenson has is- 
sued this warning: “Let no one suppose,” he said, 
“that the farm depression is a political myth. It is 
an economic reality and it is spreading. There are 
clear signs of trouble in the small towns. . . there 
are also signs of trouble in the city.” Stevenson 
charges that scrapping the 90 percent of parity for- 
mula “not only removes a necessary support from 
our farm economy .. . but weakens our total econ- 
omy as well.” 


kkk 


HE Dept. of Agriculture itself fills in the full 
picture of the true extent of the distress which 
has overtaken the American farmer. Official figures 
reveal that over-all ,U. S. farm income fell still an- 
other $1 billion last year. The per-person income 
of American farms has now been reduced to a piti- 
able—and perilous—$860 a year. Government stat- 
isticians concede that that is less than one-half of 
the average annual income of Americans in all other 
occupations. 
Incidentally, the present farm population has 
slightly risen-to 22,200,000 souls. 


Farm Lag Called Depression Threat 


ARM income declines, farm mortgage foreclo- 

sures and farm failures were the first step in the 
1930 depression, Biemiller recalled. Income was 
then spiralling, wages were good, but then came the 
crash. Because of built-in safeguards since then, the 
disaster would not be so destructive, the AFL-CIO 
man said, but it would be serious indeed. 

Both speakers repeated AFL-CIO demands for a 
congressional investigation of the reasons for the 
gap between the prices the farmer gets for his prod- 
ucts and what the consumer pays. Such an investiga- ° 
tion would be the first step toward working out a 
solution for the problem, they asserted. 

Sec. Benson was criticized for trying to blame 
increased wages for decreased farm income instead 
of trying to solve the problem. 


“If we followed Benson’s formula of decreasing 
wages because farm income is lower,” said Biemiller, 
“we'd hasten a depression. Instead of pulling the 
worker income down, we must concentrate on bring- 
ing the farm income up.” 
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SKILL AND ARTISTRY that goes into decorating a cake is dem- 
onstrated by Ben Bornstein for the benefit of two understudies, 
Dwight Perryman (left) and Lawrence Roggers. The trio belong to 
Bakers Local 78 in Detroit. 


Union Industries Show 


In Seattle, April 20-25 


Seattle, Wash.—The best labor-management show in the world 
will be held in Seattle’s Civic Auditorium from Apr. 20 to 25— 
the AFL-CIO Union Industries Show of 1956. 

Spread over 150,000 sq. ft. of floor space will be some 400 
booths with exhibits and demonstrations attesting to the progress 
the two great partners in production have made in building up 
American living standards under the free enterprise system. 

It is sponsored, as it has been 

in past years, by the AFL-CIO 
Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept. It’s aim is to promote in- 
creased patronage of union serv- 
ices and increased sales of the 
multitude of products made by 
organized American workers. 
. At the same time, the show 
demonstrates the value of labor’s 
sound relations with fair-minded 
employers, and builds widespread 
public understanding and good 
will for the man with the union 
card. 

The show is directed by Sec.- 
Treas. Raymond F. Leheney of 
the Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept. Some of the exhibits will 


Union Label Hunts 
Prettiest Unionist 


New York— The Union 
Label & Service Trades 
Council of Greater New York 
is looking for the prettiest 
union member in New York. 

It wants her to reign as 
Miss Union Maid for 1956, 
portraying the city’s ideal 
feminine union member. The 
only stipulation is that she 
be a member of an AFL-CIO 
union in good standing. 

There will be monthly 
nominees, with prizes for the 
winners, and a grand prize 
winner to be selected at the 
end of that period by a board 
of judges. Rules and entry 
blanks may be obtained from 
the council at 673 Broadway, 
New York 12, 


—and some will be both. 

There will be animated dis- 
plays sponsored by unions, ex- 
hibits by manufacturers of na- 
tionally known products, joint displays by both labor and manage- 
ment, “live” exhibits in which union members will demonstrate a 
wide variety of skills, and exhibitions by government agencies, 
charitable organizations and the armed services. 

In addition, thousands of prizes will be given away. One will 
be a giant color television set symbolizing the relations of the 
American Federation of Technical Engineers with the Radio Corp. 
of America. The union’s display will be in charge of Local 17, 
Seattle, and Local 12, Bremerton, Wash. 

For visitors who tire while wandering through the display, strolling 
musicians playing soft music will help them rest. 

The show has the backing and cooperation of the Seattle Cen- 
tral Labor Council, Seattle Card and Label Council, Seattle Cham- 


be dramatic, others educational | ' 


ber of Commerce and the Washington State Federation of Labor. | 


How to Buy: 


Encyclopedias Tricky Purchase 


By Sidney Margolius 
UDGING from our mail, encyclopedias are one 
of the items most wanted by American families, 
but also often one of the most troublesome pur- 
chases. ; 

You don’t have to be a detective to see why many 
families get into costly scrapes over this widely- 
wanted item. Encyclopedias are mostly sold on the 
installment plan, and by canvassers (two of the rea- 
sons why they are so expensive). 


If folks had to pay out $200-$300 in one lump-° 


sum instead of regarding this as a $10 a month pur- 
chase, they would undoubtedly do more shopping 
among the various encyclopedias to make sure the 
investment was worthwhile. Too, if families weren’t 
subject to the high-pressure personal salesmanship 
and emotional appeals about the children and the 
neighbors that characterize the encyclopedia busi- 
ness, they would comparison-shop as carefully as 
they generally do in buying a washing machine. 

This department asked four libraries in different 
cities for their recommendations. Here are their 
experiences: 


xk k* 


CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS: Most of the 
libraries found World Book and Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedias most suitable. The librarians are all 
generally agreed that both will serve a child from the 
fifth grade through junior high school at least. 

ERE are costs of leading encyclopedias in as- 
cending order: 

World Book Encyclopedia for Children: Blue 
fabricoid, $109 ($105 for cash), up to as much as 
$169 for deluxe editions, plus transportation charges 


of $2.40. Published by Field Enterprises Inc., Box . 


3585, Chicago. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: Blue fabricoid, 
$124.50, up to $139.50 for white deluxe; $5 discount 
for cash within 30 days. Published by F. E. Comp- 
ton Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Making Ends Meet: 


Book of Knowledge: Standard, $124.50; fabricoig, 
$204.50. Extra charge of 75 cents to $1 a month 
for time payments. Published by Grolier Society, 2 
West 45th St., New York. 

Britannica Jr. Encyclopedia: $200 up depending 
on associated services bought, such as supplementary 
material, home reading courses, research services, 
etc. Published by Encyclopedia Britannica, Ine, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


x * * 


ADULT ENCYCLOPEDIAS: The librarians t-¢. 
ported Britannica and Americana most frequently 
used of the adult encyclopedias; Britannica becauge 
it is the most complete, or advanced, and Americana 
because it is the most recent (1955) edition. 

Among high school students, one ‘librarian re. 
ported Collier’s most used because it is simplified, 
with Americana also popular, but Britannica a littl 
more difficult except for teen-agers with especially. 
developed interests in science and mathematics, and 
college and older ages. 

Here are the costs of adult encyclopedias in ay. 
cending order: 

Collier’s: $189 on time payments. Published by 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth Ave, 
New York. 

Americana: $300 in fabricoid, ranging up to $600 
in leather. Published by Encyclopedia Americana, 
4606 East-West Highway, Washington, D. C. 

Britannica: $400 up to $1,200, depending on bind. 
ing and extra services bought. Published by Ency 


clopedia Britannica Inc., 425 N. Michigan Ave, 


Chicago. 

Also note that the one-volume Columbia Eney. 
clopedia is available at $35 in bookstores, and some 
times less at a discount. It contains 2,203 page 
plus a supplement, and is usable for high school ages 
and up. Published by Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. 


Consumer Protection Bill a ‘Must’ 


By Nancy Pratt 


OISON was the subject of testimony last month 
before a House subcommittee. 

No, congressmen weren’t talking about a new 
Agatha Christie mystery novel, they were discussing 
the widespread practice of doctoring up foods. And 
it wasn’t some rich old widow who was in danger 
of being poisoned, it was 
all of us consumers. 

Of course the people 
testifying in the hearing 
room didn’t use the word 
“poison.” Instead they 
called it “deleterious 
chemical additives.” But 
what they were discussing 
was the process of adding 
to foods chemicals which 
are essentially poisonous. 
In small amounts they are 
not dangerous. But the 
cumulative effects of these 
additives over a long pe- 
riod of time may actually be harmful. 

For instance, a sweetening agent, par-phenetylurea, 
was used for many years as a sugar substitute for 
diabetics and others on non-sugar diets. Although 
this substance was harmless in single dosages, tests 
by the Food and Drug Administration found it was 
poisonous when eaten over a long period of time. 

Most firms removed the product from the market 
on the basis of FDA’s evidence. But one manufac- 
turer continued to produce it. And because of gaps 


Nancy Pratt 


in our present food and drug laws, FDA was power 
less to act immediately against the firm. 

Labor and other consumer groups have throws 
their weight behind a bill sponsored by Rep. James 
J. Delaney (D-N. Y.) which would give FDA the 
authority to provide consumers the protection they 
need. It would place the burden of proof as to th 
harmlessness of a chemical additive on the manw 
facturers. Before an additive could be used in food 
it would have to have the FDA’s stamp of approval 


x *k * 


HERE is ample proof that consumers need such 

protection. Findings of a congressional com- 
mittee in 1950 showed that of the more than 700 
chemicals used in foods at that time only 428 were 
definitely above suspicion. Other “horror” storie 
of people who developed serious skin diseases as 8 
result of mislabeled or untested chemicals under 
scores this need. 

However many industries don’t want such a safe 
guard for consumers written into law. They prefer 
that the public should act as guinea pigs than that 
they should have the expense of adequate testing. 
The congressional committee considering this legis 
lation has prevented the bill from getting to the floor. 
Chances are excellent that if the bill does get to the 
floor it will pass. 


Consumers can help get this legislation to a vote 
by writing their congressmen urging that the bill be 
released. Let’s let Congress know that consumer 
don’t want to be given the brush-off on legislation 
that so closely affects their health and safety. 


“UNION MAID” — -A Serial Story 


—By Bill Perkins 


OOOH---LISTEN TO \ | BS 
THE GROANS COMING 
FROM GOTROX'S OFFICE! 


<4 


<h 


SOUNDS PITIFUL,“ 

DOESN'T IT, GUS? 
BUT SAVE YOUR 
SYMPATHY-=- y 


“ THE BOSS HAS A 
BACKACHE FROM 
PREPARING FOR THE 
NEXT NEGOTIATING 
SESSION WITH 
THE UNION-- 


---HE SPENT THE WHOLE DAY 
STANDING ON A CHAIR--- 

TURNING ALL THE COMPANY'S 
PROFIT CHARTS SIDEWAYS!!! 
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Hollywood Observer: | 
Bridey Murphy ‘Craze’ 
Has Gone Far Enough 


HOLLYWOOD—Now see here, Bridey Murphy, things have gone 
far enough. 

It was none of my darn business when some of the social set in vari- 
ous Cities started throwing Bridey Murphy parties at which they try to 
send each other into states of suspended animation while their spirits 
supposedly traipse back through 
the centuries for the edification 
and ‘entertainment of the other 
guests. 

I wasn’t especially surprised 
when Paramount Pictures 
plunked a lot of cash on the line 
—maybe as much as $50,000— 
to buy the film rights to Morey 
Bernstein’s best selling book, “The 
Search for Bridey Murphy.” 


‘Tis true I ponder over what’s 
going to happen when the cam- 
eras start rolling. No actress is 
yet cast for the title role but let’s 
suppose it’s somebody like Mari- 
lyn Monroe. To insure authen- 
ticity, I imagine she'll be really 
hypnotized on the set and “reg- 
ressed” back through childhood 
to previous existences. 


Could it be possible that Mari- 
lyn once was Venus or Aphrodite 
or perhaps Cleopatra herself? 
Only time can tell but just think ; ; 
of the publicity possibilities. Marilyn Monroe 

Be that as it may, your Hollywood Observer refuses to be drawn into 
the growing argument about the merits of the Bridey Murphy book and 
the theory or reincarnation—on either side of the fence or the hereafter 
—nor shall I try to persuade you one way or the other about hypnosis 
and the powers of the human mind. 

I am only slightly disturbed at the fact that the Bernstein book now 
heads the list of non-fiction best sellers, having overtaken Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s sensitive “Gift from the Sea.” 

But see here, Bridey Murphy, now that my young daughter has come 
home from school and proudly announced that she and her pals are 
experimenting with hypnotizing each other, it’s time to call a halt. 

When Paramount exhibits the Bridey Murphy picture, let all us 
parents suggest that they label it “For Adults Only.” 

kk * 
ON CHANEY, JR., an actor for most of his 51 years, chalks up 
some sort of a record with his current performance in “Pardners,” 
the new Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis comedy. He has now appeared 
with more comedy teams than any other actor in show business. 

As a child, he appeared in vaudeville with the famed duo that all old- 
timers will recall, Kolb and Dill. In Hollywood’s early days, he faced 
the cameras with Jules Mendel and Fatty Arbuckle and down through 
the years, he has made movies with Abbott and Costello, Wheeler and 
Woolsey, Laurel and Hardy, Olson and Johnson, and Hope and Crosby. 
Lon, Jr., figures prominently in a new, original screen story for which 
Se SoS ay 3 several studios are bidding. It is “Man of a Thousand Faces” by Ralph 


2 : Wheelwright, the gripping life story of Lon Chaney himself, who violent- 
ADMIRIN: GLANCE of 7-year-old Gerald Deisinger is for Hugh Johnson, a m pend of Local a acndae Mince Geeetien da aaies Saadad came eal dank sine 
State, County & Municipal Employes, in Detroit. Johnson, a Wayne County roa commission truc acs Sis aus dntth hn sil ih lls clo nad acai wei do an fax oo 
driver, rescued Gerald from the icy waters of a 12-foot drainage ditch. County Engineer Leroy Smith} 3 ould be magnificent in the part. Did you see Cagney’s role as “the 
presents a citation to Johnson and a watch to replace one ruined by the rescue. 


soup to Nonsense: 


february Should Be Abolished 


d, By Jane Goodsell | i hoes only people able to afford February are 

h Brow that it is finally over, I am going to speak those who can also afford to escape from it ra 
’ 7 ee ’ ite , 

2 frankly. Something really must be done about Havana or Hawaii. These people write postcar 


‘ informing the: stay-at-homes that the sun is warm, 
february. We must get together and organize com the sea breezes delightful, the moonlight divine and 
8 Bnittees to study the problem. (they, themselves, brown as berries. 
7 f My own opinion is that February should be abol- This does not make the stay-at-homes any happier, 
shed. Putting up with it year after year is ridiculous. and they weren’t very happy to start with. Why 
But if total elimination seems too drastic a step, I should they be happy? If they aren’t actually sick 
ym willing to admit that February would be easier to 10 ‘bed, they‘ are probably getting over or coming 
face if it didn’t come at such an impossible time. If down with something. They feel terrible. Their 
¢- Mi: were moved—say in between June and July, for in- lips are chapped, their noses stuffy, their feet damp, 
y Bsance—I’m sure we would all find it more bearable. their ga cold, their tempers short and their blood- 
‘ — ; counts low. . 
a 1° begin with, February is Tuinously expensive. - ~ So there you have February. The month of high 
The fuel bills, alone, are staggering. Not to mention  fye} bills and lowgrade fevers, the month of finan- 
josedrops, antibiotics, thermometers, doctors arriv- jal, physical and emotional low ebb. 
d, pins t© Peer down throats, new fan belts or new mo- It is the final outrage that it should also be the 
le fp tors Or NeW somethings for the furnace, new galoshes month in which winter wardrobes acquire a rum- 
(hildren always seem to lose or outgrow the old ones mage sale look. The new fall outfit, so cherished in 
in February) and the endless boxes of Kleenex. September, is despised in February. ae 


Could this expensive month arrive at a less con- See what I mean? February is really impossible, 
yenient time than it does? Right smack in between and we must take steps to do something about it. 
Christmas bills and income taxes. I ask youl I think February should be illegal. 


—__ 
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gimp” in “Love Me or Leave Me?” Talk around Hollywood is that 
he’s got a good chance of beating Ernest Borgnine for the “best actor” 


Oscar. 
xk kk 

HIS reminds me that in the picture Cagney’s currently making at 

MGM, titled “Somewhere Ill Find Him,” for the first time accord- 
ing to my best recollection both a president and a past president of the 
Screen Actors Guild are starred in the same movie. Cagney served as 
president of the. AFL-CIO union -of motion picture actors more than 
10 years ago. Walter Pidgeon, current Guild president, is co-starred 
with Cagney along with Barbara Stanwick. 


THE ICE CREAM WAS UNION MADE YY 
> @ BUT THE REFRIGERATOR WASN'T. 


LABOR’S PART IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE is discussed by Asst. Dir. Robert A. Rosekrans of the 
National AFL-CIO Community Services Committee (third from left) with Federal Civil Defense 
Asst. Administrator Harry E. Brown (right). FCDA Labor Specialists W. M. Price and William P. 
Welsh listen as Col. Brown points out road routes to federal warehouses. Rosekrans spent several 
days studying plans for disaster relief with FCDA officials. 
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Labor Filling 
Service Role 


In Milwaukee 


Milwaukee—This is a labor town 

and union members are doing their 

’ share to administer it through serv- 
ice on municipal boards and com- 
missions. 

Mayor Frank P. Zeidler has paid 
tribute to this service and always 
consults labor on major policy deci- 
sions. General Secretary-Treasurer 
J. F. Fredrick of the Trades Coun- 
cil, himself chairman of the city 
sewerage commission, says: “We 
serve as citizens first and labor 
«members second.” 

The school board is a good case 
in point. George Hampel, Jr., its 
president, is a member of the 
Teachers Union and former public 
relations director for the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor. 

Other board members with union 
affiliation include Thomas Brennen, 
Elizabeth Holmes, Martin Baumann 
and F. H. Potter. 

Otto Jirikowic, representative of 
the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council, is chairman of the Voca- 
tion School board. Rep. Richard 
Block of the Sheet Metal Workers 
is a member of the fire and police 
commission, President Robert Jor- 
dan of the County CIO Council and 
Julius Droziewski, a Machinists’ 
representative, are members of the 
city service commission. 

Fred Erchul, CIO Council secre- 
tary, is on the Metropolitan Crime 
Commission. Rex Fransway, Elec- 
trical Workers representative, is a 
member of the county park board 
and Marshall Whaling, business rep- 
resentative of the Operating Engi- 
neers, is on the sewerage commis- 
sion. The mayor’s motion picture 
commission has William Dodds of 
the Auto Workers on its panel and 
William Dewsenberry, an officer of 
a federal labor union, is on the 


AFL-CIO BURGEE—the house flag—now flies from bicedeaieters 
at 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., in Washington, with the 
Stars and Stripes above it. After mid-April it will fly over the new 
AFL-CIO Bidg. 


Labor Press Council Meets 
In Cincinnati, March 26 


The first meeting of the Executive Council of the International 
Labor Press Association will be held in Cincinnati on March 26. 

The new organization, composed of the former AFL International 
Labor Press of America and the 
former CIO Press and Public Re- 
lations Conference, came into be- 
ing with the approval of the new 


Maker; Richard E. Estep, Peoria 
Labor News; Peter E. Terzick, The 
Carpenter; Robert R. Gerhart, Jr., 
Reading New Era; Leon Stein, 


_| Must agree to cooperate with rehabilitation measures. 
:| Medical Association, in its lobbying capacity, has launched a bitter, all- 


constitution in a mail referendum 


Justice; Mrs. Brownie H. Cuthbert, 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Of Split Personality 


By Lane Kirkland 
Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Security 


IKE Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the American Medical Association 
suffers from a badly split personality. 


On the one hand, it endeavors to provide its members with reliable, 


| objective advice and information on matters with which they are pro- 
_| fessionally concerned, where the cold facts are necessary. 


On the other hand, it operates one of the most irresponsible lobbying 
and propaganda machines in America today, flooding the carburetors 


:| of Congress with a steady, high-pressure flow of the purest political 
:| snake oil. 


When Dr. Jekyll, the eminent physician, and Mr. Hyde, the politi- 
cal quack, devote their attention to the same general issue, the con- 
clusions that emerge under the seal of the AMA have a tendency to 
collide head-on in mid-air. The position—or positions—of the AMA 
on the question of insurance benefits for persons who become totally 
and permanently disabled is a case in point. 

A bill now pending before the Senate Finance Committee would 
amend the Social Security Act so as to enable a person who becomes 


-| totally and permanently disabled after the age of 50 to qualify for in- 
:| surance benefits. 


In order to become eligible for such payments, the disabled person 
The American 


out campaign to defeat the bill. 

In addition to the familiar old war cries of “socialized medicine” and 
“government control of doctors,” the AMA has come up with a couple 
of new propaganda lines. It alleges (a) that the existence of a condi- 
tion of total and permanent disability cannot be reliably determined, 
and (b) that the payment of insurance benefits to disabled persons would 
interfere with rehabilitation. 


kkk 


OR the most effective rebuttal of the AMA’s allegations against the 

bill, however, one need only consult the AMA itself. Acting in its 
professional rather than its political capacity, the AMA recently dis- 
tributed a guide to aid doctors who handle disability cases under work- 
men’s compensation. 

Entitled “Medical Relations in Workmen’s Compensation,” this guide 
represents official policy of the organization as adopted by its House of 
Delegates in December, 1955. 

The medical lobby’s political pitch that cash insurance benefits would 
“hinder rather than promote rehabilitation” is flatly contradicted in the 


mayor’s salary commission. conducted among the members of 


the two organizations. 


First Child Crimps Pres. Gordon H. Cole, editor of 
et The Machinist, called the council 

Standard of Living into session to formally organize 
Paris—The first child in a | | 20d set up the administrative ma- 
worker's family cuts its stand- | |Chinery of the new organization. 


By the terms of the new constitu- 
tion, four former CIO editors will 
join the executive council members 
of the former ILPA on the new 
council 

Kenneth Fiester, Textile Labor; 
Al Herrington, CWA News; Ted 
Ogar, Michigan CIO News, and 
Tom Rose, Buffalo CIO Union 
Leader, are the new council mem- 
bers. 

Members of the ILPA council 
who will continue to serve on the 
new body are Ray W. Taylor, Mil- 
waukee Labor Press; C. J. Hag- 
gerty, California AFL weekly; Ir- 
win E. Klass, Chicago Federation 
News; Paul L. Phillips, The Paper 


ards of living by an average 
of 15 percent, the Family 
Living Standards Committee 
of the Intl. Union of Family 
Organizations found, on the 
basis of a restricted survey in 
Western Europe. 

And as more children 
come, it determined, the 
average working class family 
finds that its resources do not 
grow in proportion to its 
needs despite higher family 
allowances given by the gov- 
ernments of many of the 
countries in which the study 
was made. 


OATH OF OFFICE is administered to Miss Elizabeth Nord as a 
member of the board of review in Rhode Island’s Div. of Employ- 
ment Security. Miss Nord, an official of the Textile Workers 
Union, was sworn in by Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D.). 


Chattanooga Labor World; R. C. 
Howard, Signalman’s Journal, and 
Wallace C. Reilly, Dallas Crafts- 


man. Bernard R. Mullady, AFL- 
CIO News, is secretary-treasurer. 


Problems of dealing with racket 
“labor papers” and improving the 
news service provided by the AFL- 
CIO to member papers, revision of 
the plans for the annual labor press 
contest and for the 1956 conven- 
tion top a long agenda to be dis- 
posed of at the Cincinnati meeting. 
Henry C. Fleisher, director of pub- 
lications for the AFL-CIO, is 
scheduled to address the meeting. 


body.” 


Keeping in Touch: 


authoritative guide, which has this to say about rehabilitation: 


“, .. inadequate indemnity can lower patient morale or force return 
to gainful employment in advance of clear-cut medical indications. . .. 


“,.. It is the proper intent of the program that a 
and his family should not suffer a serious reduction in normalsliving 
standards during the rehabilitation period. This requires that the 
benefit level be maintained at an adequate percentage of usual wage 
and include reasonable personal expenses incurred by the employe in 
the course of the rehabilitation process. | 

“, . . Personal motivation to maximum rehabilitation can be hin- 
dered by complete deprivation of indemnity for permanent anatomic 
or functional impairment, whether it be a member or an organ of the 


disabled employe 


4 


As in the case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the AMA is its own worst 
enemy. The most serious threat to the high professional aspirations of 
the American Medical Association is the low political performance—of 
the American Medical Association. 


Women’s Political Activities Growing 


ECAUSE the Women’s Activities program of 

AFL-CIO is growing so rapidly, COPE has 

divided the country and created the offices of Eastern 
and Western Women’s Activities Directors. 

Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh, formerly director of 
the Women’s Division, LLPE, will now concentrate 
her efforts on those states west of the Mississippi 
River. As western director, she will shortly open an 
office in Tulsa, Okla., and work from there. 

Mrs. Esther Murray, formerly director, Family 


=| Participation Program for PAC, will serve those 
:| states that are east of the Mississippi, as eastern 


director. She will continue to work out of the 
Washington office. 

Because Mrs. Thornburgh and Mrs. Murray will 
be so constantly in the field, Mrs. Thelma Dawson, 
assistant director, Women’s Activities Department, 
COPE, will be in the Washington office to answer 
requests for materials and general information on 
the program in the absence of the directors. 

It is expected that this new allocation of territory 
will greatly accelerate the effectiveness of women’s 
political activities in the months to come when politi- 
cal education apd activity are so urgently needed. 

kkk 
RECENT article in a Washington, D. C., news- 
paper really raised our blood pressure. 

A group of women was polled on why they fa- 
vored certain political candidates. The conclusion 
+» « women picked them on looks and charm with 
complete disregard for their qualifications for office. 

The poll-taker certainly must have gone out of his 
way to pick a peculiar group of women as samples. 


All over this country we have organized our 
women into active, participating COPE programs. 
Certainly these women know the issues involved— 
whether a candidate is or is not a friend of working 
men and women. All the charm in the world won't 
do them any good when it comes down to basic is- 
sues. Our women know this and vote accordingly. 

Certainly the Democrats and the Republicans are 
wooing the women. They believe in them and are 
going all out to interest them in political activity. 

xk ** 

HE Democratic National Committee is sponsor: 

ing area conferences all over the nation, using 
the theme, “Politics Is Every Woman’s Business.” 
Mrs. Katie Louchheim, director of women’s activi- 
ties, Democratic National Committee, states “our 
purpose is to pool campaign techniques, discuss our 
triumphs and troubles . . . to bring together women 
leaders to exchange ideas and successful grass roots 
campaign plans.” 

The Women’s Division of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee met in Washington with an attendance 
of 1,500 women delegates. Miss Bertha Adkins, 
assistant to the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, tells us that the Women’s Division is 


hoping to have 2,500,000 active women workers . 


organized and in operation by Sept. 15. 


It stands to reason that if women were as giddy — 


as our columnist has indicated, then certainly, our 
political parties would not be placing so much faith 
in their vote, nor would they be so interested in 
organizing them into active participation programs. 
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Page Thirteen 


fornadoes—What They Are—What to Do About ’Em 


Next Three 
Months Most 


Dangerous 
By Milton Plumb } 


Hold onto your hats, gents, 
the wind is blowing! 

It will blow its hardest—tor- 
pado-wise—during the next three 
ponths, and the Emergency 
Warning Section of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, in an effort to 
save lives and prevent panic, has 
sued a new publication called 
*‘Tornadoes—What They Are 
yd What to Do About Them.” 


A tornado, Uncle Sam’s weather 
aperts warn, is one of the small- 
et and most dangerous of all 
sorms. It’s defined officially as “a 
yiolent local storm with whirling 
winds of tremendous speed, usual- 
ly recognized as a rotating funnel- 
shaped cloud which extends toward 
the ground from the base of a 
thundercloud.” 


Spin Like a Top 

Tornadoes aren’t uniform as to 
color, varying from gray to black. 
But they all have one common 
characteristic — “rapidly rotating 
winds that cause them to spin like 
atop.” Nearby, say the weather- 
men, a tornado “usually sounds like 


planes.” 

Tornadoes occur in all 48 states, 
but chiefly in a belt running from 
Texas, across Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas and into Iowa. These four 
sates, on the annual average, will 
collectively suffer 69 out of the 179 
tornadoes that are expected to hit 
the U. S. this year. Over half of 
all U. S. tornadoes occur in April, 
May and June. 

“To know what to do when a_ 
warning is received, or a tornado 
is observed, may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death,” 
the Weather Bureau warns. “An 
average of slightly over 200 
deaths result from tornadoes each 
year in the U. S.” 

The bureau lists seven tornado 
safety rules, outlining safety pre- 
cautions to be followed if you hap- 
pen upon a tornado in open coun- 
try, in city or town, in schools or 
in factories or industrial plants. 

These can be summarized as fol- 
lows: Keep calm but get under 
substantial cover. In buildings of 
reinforced construction, stay in- 
side, but away from windows. If 
you're caught in the open, dive into 
a ditch. 

“There is no universal protec- 
tion against tornadoes except caves 
or underground excavations,” the 
storm experts say. “When time 
permits go to a tornado cellar, cave 
or underground excavation which 
thould have an air outlet to help 
equalize the air pressure.” 


Basements Safest 


Tornadoes usually move ahead 
at about 25 to 40 miles an hour, 
and if you see one in the open, you 
should move at right angles to its 
path. If you can’t escape, “lie 
flat in the nearest depression such 
4% a ditch or ravine,” the publica- 
tion advises. 

In homes, the southwest cor- 
ner of the basement usually of- 
fers greatest safety, particularly 
in frame houses. Doors and 
windows on the north and east 
sides, if time permits, may be 
opened to help reduce damage 
to the building. 

Keep your radio or television set 
80ing for tornado advisory infor- 
mation, but don’t call the Weather 

ureau except to report a tornado 
because this can tie up lines needed 
for emergency warnings. 
In this connection, people should 
member that even though a tor- 


reau near Manhattan, Kans. The average number of tornadoes 
per year is higher in Kansas—where more than 20 can be expected 
annually—than anywhere else in the U. S. But no region is totally 
immune from the danger and should be prepared to meet emer- 
gencies, April, May and June are “tornado months.” 


a tornado striking one’s home or 
location are very slight.” 

“The reason for this,” the bu- 
reau explains, “is that the average 
tornado path is but 16 miles long 
and less than one-fourth mile 
wide.” 

Pamphlet Available 

Most tornadoes occur between 
3 p. m. and 7 p. m., but they can 
come at any time. Usually, they 
occur in connection with thunder- 
storms, especially those from which 
hailstones fall. 

Tornado forecasts for the en- 
tire U. S. are prepared at the 
Weather Bureau’s Severe Local 
Storm Forecasting Center in 
Kansas City. Specialists there 
identify areas where tornadoes 
are expected to develop and these 
forecasts are given to the public 
by local radio and TV stations 
in threatened areas up to six 
hours in advance. 

T. P. Gleiter, Chief of the Emer- 
gency Warning Section of the bu- 
reau, says that “It has been our 
experience that lives can be saved 
and undue alarm averted when 


A PRAIRIE “TWISTER” photographed by the U. S. Weather Bu- : 


DEATH AND DESTRUCTION TRAIL tornadoes’ wake. 
tion of the Huffman Implement Store, Ionia, Iowa, in 1948. Tornado warnings are announced by 
U. S. Weather Bureau as soon as a storm of this kind is sighted. Lives can be saved if communi- 
ties and individuals know how to prepare to meet the blast of reported twisters. 
police, Red Cross workers and civil defense agencies all have jobs to do. 


THIS HOUSE WAS ONCE A HOME. Like scenes of war-bomb 
damage, this picture of a house in Worcester, Mass., reflects the 
violent force which tore out an entire side of the building during 
the June, 1953, tornado in New England. This region has lowest 


average for this type of storm in nation—less than one a year. 


Sos 


Two people were killed in the destruc- 


State and local 


people are acquainted with the 
characteristics of tornadoes and 
the safety precautions to be taken 
when a tornado is approaching.” 


Ex-Health Minister Says: 


The publication about tornadoes, 
containing: the full set of safety 
rules, can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 5 cents 
a copy. 


‘Get a Union Job,’ 


Britain’s National Health Service 
‘Has Given Good Value for Money’ 


ONDON—Great Britain’s National Health Serv- 
ice, aside from minor imperfections, “has given 


Hé® indicated doubt that the investigators had fully 
considered the need of improving the service’s 


States.” 


nado warning is issued, “chances of 


Students Advised 


Andover, Mass.—Students 
at Phillips Andover Academy 
were advised by a veteran 
labor leader to find summer 
jobs over which a union has 
jurisdiction so they may see 
how unions operate. 

Joseph Salerno, New Eng- 
land director of the Clothing 
Workers, told the 700 stu- 
dents at one of the nation’s 
oldest preparatory schools 
that their “education is lack- 
ing in a vital phase of Ameri- 
can democracy if it does not 
include a true picture of the 
trade union movement.” 

“The best way to fill that 
gap,” Salerno said, “is to get 
a job, join a union, attend 
union meetings, take part in 
union activities and see for 
yourselves the workings of 
the democratic trade union 
movement in these United 


the nation good value for money, is well run and has 
been guilty of no excesses.” 


Former Minister of Health Hilary A. Marquand, 
commenting on a report of a cabinet-directed inquiry 
into the plan’s cost, added: 


“Though the report gives the service approval, it 
does not justify complacency,” he added. “For 
years to come, there will be plenty of constructive 
work for energetic ministers of health to do.” 


The committee was appointed by two Conserva- 
tive cabinet members. Its report on the Labor-spon- 
sored plan was contrary to what many Conservative 
and Liberal critics had anticipated. 

“The committee does not agree that the services 
laid undue emphasis upon cure rather than preven- 
tion of disease,” said Marquand, minister of health 
in 1951, “nor does it confirm the often-expressed 
Opinion that the service ought to have been estab- 
lished by stages, and not from the start as a com- 
prehensive provision. 

“Indeed, it recommends an early modification of 
the most objectionable of the ‘charges’ which limit 
the comprehensiveness of the service and indicates 
quite clearly that it has no love for any of the others.” 

Marquand, recalling that the health service has 
been under-financed in recent years, said the com- 
mittee’s most “valuable recommendation” is the .ex- 
penditure of 30 million pounds (about $8.4 million) 


annually on capital needs alone. 


ability to treat the “whole man,” rather than to treat 
a set of separate diseases or symptoms. 

“The health center was envisaged not merely as a 
means of coordination, at patient level, of the sepa- 
rate parts of the service,” he said. “It was to en- 
courage a family will towards good health. 

“The committee advocates an improvement of the 
means of joint consultation between the hospitals 
and the medical profession. It says nothing about 
the need for joint consultation with all the numerous 
other workers in the service. That is a regrettable 
omission. 

“There undoubtedly exists a fairly widespread 
feeling among patients that they cannot ‘get at’ some- 
one who will consider sympathetically and fairly, and 
yet with adequate authority, their grievances and 
complaints. ... 

“If we are to accept the committee’s view that 
there should be no change in the structure of the 
service by the introduction of some element of 
election into the choice of its administrators, then 
we must devise some other way .. . to improve its 
human relations. ‘ 

“The service belongs to the people, who pay for it. 
We must somehow ensure that this is deeply believed, 


and never forgotten, by every person who is paid 
by it.” 
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Executive Council Issues Rules 
Governing State, Local Bodies 


Rules governing state central bodies, local central bodies and unions directly affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO have been issued by the Executive Council. : 

The new rules supersede those adopted last December at the merger convention. 

While there is some difference in language, the rules basically reaffirm the position of the two 
formerly separate organizations with respect to their subordinate bodies. They are issued pursuant to 
the provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 


Rules on Advertising 
Warn of Exploitation | 


The following is the text of the section on advertising in the 
new AFL-CIO rules governing state and local central bodies: 

Experience has demonstrated that unscrypulous. solicitors of 
advertising have, on occasion, exploited the name and standing of 
some organizations now affiliated with the AFL-CIO, to further 
their own selfish ends and to the detriment of the best interests of 
such affiliates and organized labor generally. 

For this reason state (local) central bodies should be careful in 
authorizing or permitting the solicitation of advertising and no 
state (local) central body shall authorize or permit the solicitation 
of any advertising in its name or for publications in any periodi- 
cal, program or other publication issued or endorsed by it which 
will be in violation of such ethical standards or requirements as 
may be determined by the President by regulation or otherwise. 


ILO Blocks Red Bid © 


To Maritime Commission 


Geneva—Russia’s first effort to work its way onto a special com- 
mittee since its return to the Intl. Labor Organization was effective- 
ly blocked by a coalition of worker and employer members of the 


Governing Body, with support from® 


two governments. 

The Soviet Union sought mem- 
bership for itself and Poland on 
the ILO Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion at the recent meeting here in 
anticipation of a full-dress mari- 
time conference to be held next 
year. It cited its importance as a 
maritime nation—it ranks 12th in 
gross tonnage among all countries 
—but failed to break down worker 
and employer resistance. 

Spokesmen for maritime unions 
from the various member-countries 
and for the Intl. Transportworkers 
Federation, the trade secretariat in 
the field, as well as several em- 
ployer representatives, protested 
that they did not want their long- 
standing labor-management cooper- 
ation disrupted by the political con- 
siderations they felt the Commu- 
nist nations might inject. 

When the final vote came, work- 
er and management members of the 
Governing Body voted solidly 
against the admission, and had the 
support of government representa- 
tives from the U. S. and Colombia. 
The tally was 23 to 4, with one 
abstention. ; 

The solid front was the first 
worker and employer Governing 
Body members had presented in 
meeting a Communist threat. The 


united stand was taken as evidence 
that they can handle future prob- 


In another action, the Govern- 
ing Body postponed until its No- 
vember meeting consideration of a 
report of the independent Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Employers’ and 
Workers’ Organizations because its 
bulk made study and analysis im- 
possible in the time available. It 
will be on the agenda for discussion 
only at the ILO conference in June. 


Printing Pressmen 
Re-elect Officers 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.—Offi- 
cers of the Printing Pressmen have 
been re-elected for another four- 
year term, it was announced by 
the board of electors who can- 
vassed the December nominations 
and referendum in February. 

The officers will be installed at 
the union’s quadrennial conven- 
tion in Philadelphia Sept. 24-28. 


Re-elected without opposition 
were Pres. Thomas E. Dunwoody, 
Sec.-Treas. George L. Googe, Vice. 
Presidents Alexander J. Rohan, 
Washington, D. C.; Anthony J. 
DeAndrade, Boston; Walter J. Tur- 
ner, Los Angeles; F. W. Maxted, 
Aldershot, Ont.; Home Trustees 
John L. McFadden, New York 
City and John G. Warrington, St. 
Louis; Technical Trade School 
Trustees Walter A. Curran, New 
York, E. Curtis White, Indianap- 
olis and James F. Doyle, Chicago. 


lems of this nature as they arise. 


‘-|CIO affiliates. 


MEDALLION AND CITATION of Boys Clubs of America was 
presented to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany by David W. Arm- 
strong (left), the clubs’ national director, at luncheon closing AFL- 
CIO Community Services Committee conference in Washington. 


Broadly, they govern the con- 
duct, activities, affairs, finances and 
property of the respective bodies 
and provide the procedures for the 
discipline, suspension and expul- 
sion of such bodies or their officers. 

Provision is made for the merger 
of state, territorial and local cen- 
tral bodies which “shall be effected 
within two years after the com- 
bination of the AFL and the CIO 
through the process of negotiations 
and agreement under the guidance 
of the President and the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO.” No 
mergers will be effective until the 
approval of the president or his 
designee is given. - 

A firm statement in the new rules 
deals with advertising or advertis- 
ing solicitation in the name of AFL- 
Subordinate bodies 
are instructed to withhold their en- 
dorsement from advertising prac- 
tices which violate the ethical stand- 
ards established by regulation or 
otherwise by the president of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Also dealt with in the rules are 
such subjects as membership, con- 
ventions, representation and voting, 
records and reports, revenues, ex- 
penditures, organizing, strikés, col- 
lective bargaining, boycotts and un- 
fair lists, membership lists and 
appeals. 


Chemical Workers 
To Discuss Merger 


Kansas City, Mo.—The execu- 
tive board of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers meets here Mar. 
17 with 20 representatives of the 
Chemical Workers Union to dis- 
cuss the possibility of merger be- 
tween the two unions. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said 
there has been increasing coopera- 
tion in collective bargaining in re- 
cent months with some of the com- 
panies in which both unions have 
membership. 

The ICWU has about 80,000 
members in the chemical industry. 
OCAW has about 200,000 mem- 
bers, half in the chemical industry 
and half in the oil industry. 


Hotels, Hospitals 
Test Wage Order 


Trenton, N. J.—Hotels in the 
Atlantic City area and a small 
group of hospitals are forcing court 
tests of minimum wage orders es- 
tablished for restaurant and laun- 
dry workers by Labor Commis- 
sioner Carl Holderman. 


Holderman, veteran unionist and 
former president of the state’s In- 
dustrial Union Council, instituted 
minimums of 85 cents an hour for 
women laundry workers and $1 an 
hour for all restaurant workers. 


_ | The previous rate for laundry work- 
:|ers was 45 and 50 cents an hour, 


depending on the area. 


Railway Clerks Sign 
Wage Agreement 


Los Angeles—The Railway 
Clerks signed a wage agreement 
with Western Air Lines giving 850 
freight handlers an average $30 
monthly increase and paving the 
way for an end to the two-month 
strike. 

Former wages for the freight 
handlers ranged from $230 to $290 
a month. 

Negotiations are still in progress 
with the Machinists and the Air 
Line Pilots. Until agreement is 
reached with these unions, service 
will not be resumed on the line 
which operates in 12 western states 


and Canada. 


INDUSTRY DEC. 1955 

PRIMARY METALS $2.32 

METAL MINING 2.28 

RUBBER 2.16. 

PETROLEUM =-..40 
MACHINERY (NONELECTRICAL) 2.16 
CHEMICALS 2.04 

FOOD ‘1.82 

PAPER 1.88 

GAS AND ELECTRIC UTILITIES 2.15 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 2.28 
METAL PRODUCTS —2.03 

STONE, CLAY & GLASS 1.89 
CONSTRUCTION 2.67 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY ‘1.92 
LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 1.91 
PRINTING 2.38 

TELEPHONE 1.86 
RETAIL TRADE 1.49 
TEXTILES 1.42 
LUMBER 1.66 
APPAREL 1,36 


Employers 


INCREASE IN HOURLY EARNINGS 


1955 
(PRODUCTION WORKERS—NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES) 


AVERAGE GROSS 
HOURLY PAY 


INCREASE: DEC. 1954 —DEC. 1955 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Distort 


Fringe Benefit ‘Costs’ 


Statistics on the “costs” of so-called fringe benefits are generally 


not reliable for bargaining purposes—especially when they come 


report, came to this conclusion on 
the basis of a study just completed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It also examined some of the 
special reports on fringe payments 
issued in the last few years by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Quoted as Wages 


The department points out that 
the last CofC report, Fringe Bene- 
fits, 1953, alleges that the average 
fringe payment amounts to $720 
per year per employe, and implies 
that “this was additional income 
received by workers which was not 
reflected in their wage rates.” 

“This is not so,” the AFL-CIO 
report states. “Such totals cannot 
be added to hourly wages to show 
how much more a worker really 
receives. Most of the so-called 
fringe payments are in fact already 
part of regular hourly wages, while 
other benefits mean additional se- 
curity and not additional hourly or 
annual income.” 

The report cites as typical a 
chamber claim of 3.6 cents an hour 
for “paid rest periods, lunch peri- 
ods, wash-up time, travel time, get- 
ready time, etc.” 

“Apart from questions as to the 
accuracy of this figure,” it con- 
tinues, “such payments happen to 
be a part of the usual hourly wage 
and are not, as the (chamber) re- 
port implies, paid in addition to 
wages.” 

Ignore Distinction 

It also notes that some employer 
groups treat such expenditures as 
actual “costs” without noting “the 
important distinction between gross 
expenditures and net costs.” 

“They ignore the fact that em- 
ployer expenditures for benefits 
produce offsetting gains,” it com- 
ments, “and that they normally re- 
sult in advantages to the employer 
as well as to the worker.” 


from employer sources, according to the current edition of th 
AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report. 
The AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, which publishes the nronthly 


Bargaining Report 
Shows °55 Profits 


The current Collective Bar- 
gaining Report of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research car- 
ries a list of leading com- 
panies in different industries, 
based on reports available to 
date, showing net profits for 
1955 and percentage in- 
creases over 1954, 

Autos led all the rest — 
General Motors reporting the 
highest earnings, $1,189 mil- 
lion, and Chrysler the great- 
est percentage gain over the 
previous year, 441 percent. 
Corporate profits in 1955 
generally were 27 percent 
higher than in 1954, the pub- 
lication points out. 


Several employer organizations 
over the years have worked up fig. 
ures on fringe benefit expenditures 
and have tried to use them, the re 
port says, “to produce the impres 
sion that workers are receiving far 
more income than is actually true 
and that employers are paying 
much more than is shown by wage 
totals.” 

“Actually,” it continues, “unions 
are proud of the fact that they 
have been able to negotiate fringe 
benefits providing additional secu- 
rity and leisure for workers and 
are constantly seeking to improve 
such benefits. 

“But the fact is that employer 
generally have overstated both the 
additional income that such bene 
fits provide to workers and the 
costs they represent to employers. 

“The reports of employer groups 
on expenditures have been based 
on highly questionable surveys and, 
even worse, have encouraged mis 
interpretation of the data.” 


lion involved. 


Over a Million Veterans 
Have Repaid GI Loans 


More than one million veterans have repaid their GI loans in 
full, according to a Veterans Administration report, with the net 
loss slightly more than 50 cents for every $1,000 of the $5.1 bil 


As of Jan. 1—11 years after the loan program was started— 


1,024,919 were repaid, or nearly one out of every four guaranteed 
or insured by the VA. Claims were paid to lenders on only 40,035 
loans with an original principal totalling about $200 million. The 
net loss was only $19 million, and even some of that may be 
recovered. 

Of the loans repaid, 809,511 were on homes and involved $4.6 
billion; 42,277 were farm loans totalling $132 million, and 173,131 


were business loans with a total of $420 million. 
— 8 
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Anti-Semitism Charged 
In Security Program 


' The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, releasing the results 
lof a four-year study of “political anti-Semitism,” : 
*eligious bigotry” has “crept into some areas of the federal secu- 
rogram” and that, in the area of foreign relations, there has 
teen “a calculated revival of anti-Jewish scapegoating as a weapon 


ity P 


charged that 


for wresting political and diplo- 


Findings of the ADL study into 
wti-Semitism in Germany and the 
yiddle East as well as the U. S. 
yere summarized in a book, “Cross 
currents” by Arnold Foster, the 
Jeague’s chief counsel, and Ben- 
jmin R. Epstein, national director. 


Substantial Proof 

At a press conference Henry Ed- 
ward Schultz, ADL national direc- 
jor, also disclosed the league has 
‘“ubstantial proof” obtained after 
the book went to press which in- 
jicates that anti-Semitism was “at 
the root” of the 1953 security sus- 
pensions at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
These figured in the sensational 
feud between Sen. Joseph R. Mec- 
Carthy (R-Wis.) and the Army, 
when spokesmen for the latter dis- 
puted the Senator’s claim that he 
had unearthed widespread “espio- 
nage” at the signal corps center. 

Schultz said that an affidavit and 
a transcript of an interview which 
have been turned over to the Army 
and the FBI show that “anti-Semit- 
ic” persons doing security work 
“were able to wreak havoc by tak- 
ing advantage of the unsophisti- 
cated, unreal criteria that had been 
established for determining loyalty 
and security risks.” 

Out of 36 scientists and engi- 
neers suspended at Fort Monmouth, 
all but eight have been reinstated 
and these eight are appealing their 
cases. 

Admissions of Prejudice 


The new evidence, Schultz said, 
consists of “admissions of prejudice 
by a security officer — prejudices 
which motivated him in his secu- 
rity actions resulting in many of 
the suspensions that took place at 
Fort Monmouth.” 

Schultz also revealed ‘that he has 
witten Army Sec. Wilbur M. 
Brucker that the disclosures are 
“shocking” and “justify the worst 
fears of many Americans who were 
convinced that anti-Semitism was 
at the root of the Fort Monmouth 
scandal.” 

On the political scene, the report 
warns that “the blatant use of anti- 
Semitism as a political tool,” which 
reached “hysterical crescendo” 
among nationalist groups in the 
1952 election campaigns, “is sure 
to come” again in 1956 politics. 

“Three overlapping forces,” it 
said, “are now. coalescing” among 
American “nationalist” groups. 
These are the domestic “hate 
groups,” it said, “welded to one 
another by anti-Semitism they all 
exploit; latter-day know-nothings 
who in their fear of communism 
oppose civil liberties as a weakness 
in our ramparts, and extreme politi- 
cal reactionaries who are unwilling 
to recognize the bigots among those 
joining their movements.” 


Manion Group Hit 


The league said that the most 
significant of the “rightist” groups 
that “have allowed themselves to 
be infiltrated by questionable ele- 
ments is ‘For America,’ a political 
action movement now headed by 
Clarence E. Manion.” This group, 
it said, is supported by “wealthy 
industrial and financial leaders.” 

Among other findings of the 
study were: 

* That “official delegates from 
Arab nations,” with diplomatic im- 
munity, are conducting “an organ- 
zed and well-financed conspiracy 
to stimulate anti-Semitic feelings in 
this country” with the end of 
thwarting sympathy and aid for 
Israel. 

® That “a real, though elusive, 


lowing the lead of “postwar Ger- 
many’s active, though illegal, neo- 
Nazi underground,” directed by 
Werner Naumann, “one-time de- 
puty to Joseph Goebbels in the 
Nazi propaganda ministry.” 

© That some Nazi anti-Semitic 
literature is reaching the U. S. and 
is “a great boon to American agita- | 
tors” 
mites.” 

© That in the present political | 

atmosphere where “dissent and | 
nonconformism” can wreck liveli- | 
hood and reputation, “the security | 


| 


cratic institutions, is imperiled.” 

@ That in the Communist re- 
gimes behind the iron curtain, “the 
Jew has continued, in the Russian 
tradition, to be a handy scapegoat 
for warring Communist factions:” 


Meany Urges 
U.S.Send Arms 


To Israel 


(Continued from Page 1) 
is already on and Israel may soon 
be out of the running.” 

He charged the Egyptian dicta- 
torship, “with the continued help 
of Communist armament,” is open- 
ly organizing a military bloc “dedi- 
cated to a war of annihilation 
against the democratic Republic of 
Israel.” 

“It should be obvious to our gov- 
ernment and our allies that Mos- 
cow is maneuvering to instigate 
aggression and to. provoke the ca- 
tastrophe of war in this pivotal 
region,” he said. “The Commu- 
nists have already ignited the fuse 
to the powder keg. 

“The free world must act im- 
mediately to stamp out that sput- 
tering fuse and safeguard peace. 
If we do not act now, the world 
may become embroiled in another 
Korea.” 


Weinberg Takes Post 
As Asia Advisor 


Jules Weinberg has resigned 
from the AFL-CIO staff in order 
to serve as a labor advisor for The 
Asia Foundation. He will leave 
early next month for Karachi, 
Pakistan, to help the unions there 
in educational and organizational 
work. 

Weinberg joined the staff of the 
CIO in 1952, after having worked 
for a number of unions. His most 
recent assignment has been as edi- 
torial advisor to the Government & 
Civic Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee. 


Teachers Local 
Subscribes for 189 


The call of Pres. Carl 
Megel of the Federation of 
Teachers for support of the 
expanded AFL-CIO News 
bore its first fruit when Cleve- 
land Local 279 subscribed 
for all top officers and the 
chapter chairman in each 
school. 

The AFT already had sub- 
scribed to the AFL-CIO 
News for the presidents of 
all locals. Local 279 sent in 
a total of 189 subscriptions 
at the special rate of $1 a 
year. The chapter chairmen 
are expected to increase the 
figure by interesting other 
teachers. 


anti-Semitic internationale” is fol- 


and “professional anti-Se- | § 


of minority groups, largely depend- |} 
ent upon the strength of our demo- | } 


Labor, and William Buffalino. 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


LABOR’S SIDE OF THE STORY reached Pres. Giovanni Gronchi 
of’ Italy (right) when he reached Detroit on his U. S. tour. Here 
he examines a copy of the Detroit Labor News with Pres. James G. 
Gibson (center) of the Detroit & Wayne County Federation of 
Gronchi also met AFL-CIO Vice 


Yugoslavia 
Claims Unions 


Shun WFTU. 


London—Further confusion was 
added last week to previous specu- 
lation about Yugoslavia’s position 
in world affairs. 

The official Yugoslav News 
Agency, Tanjug, issued*a formal 
denial of reports that the country’s 
trade unions had rejoined the Com- 


{| munist-led World Federation’ of 


Trade Unions. 


Rescind Expulsion 

- Reports of such a rejoining had 
, been circulated by news agencies 
|| following a speech by WFTU Sec. 
| Louis Saillant to a Communist- 
| dominated Italian union federation 
| about two weeks ago. The reported 
|move drew criticism from. numer- 
ous democratic union leaders, in- 
cluding AFL-CIO Pres. Meany. 

Later, it appeared that the 
WFTU’s action had been, in fact, 
to rescind its 1950 expulsion of the 
Yugoslav unions, following Tito’s 
break with Stalin. The expulsion 
is now interpreted by the WFTU’s 
Communist leadership to have been 


AFL-CIO Urges U. S. Join 
Trade Cooperation Group 


' The AFL-CIO regards U. S. membership in the proposed Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation as “the logical and indeed neces- 
sary extension” of its continued support for the Reciprocal Trade 


a mistake committed during the 
now-criticized Stalin regime in 
Russia. 

The Yugoslav news agency 
quoted the Belgrade paper Politika, 
one of the most influential in the 
country, as saying the Yugoslav 
unions would nevertheless refuse 
to join the WFTU despite the lift- 


Research .Dir. Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg told the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The OTC has been proposed for 
administration of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and was endorsed by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
meeting last month. A bill au- 
thorizing U. S. membership has 
been introduced by Rep. Jere Coop- 
er (D-Tenn.), the committee chair- 
man. 


U. S. Can Help . 

“Through helping to strengthen 
cooperative arrangements in the 
area of international trade,” Rut- 
tenberg told the committee, “our 
nation can help to enhance and 
make more effective the coopera- 
tion of the nations of the free 
world in all their joint endeavors 
at this critical moment in world 
history. 

Ruttenberg rebutted - allegations 
that OTC membership: would im- 
pair U. S. sovereignty and could 
“impose” obligations on this coun- 


“The sole purpose of the OTC is 
to place the GATT on a more se- 
cure and permanent footing,” he 
said. “At present it is unique 
among international organizations 
in that it has no permanent secre- 
tariat and no permanent admin- 
igtrative machinery. 


Point for Discussion 

“All that establishing the OTC 
would do would be to correct these 
inadequacies in the present organ- 
ization of GATT. 

Ruttenberg voiced the hope of 
American workers that OTC will 
provide a focal point for discussion 
of the relationship of labor stand- 
ards to tariff policy. 

He expressed the AFL-CIO’s 
firm belief that failure to establish 
and maintain at least minimum la- 
bor standards in an exporting coun- 
try should be considered valid rea- 
son for withdrawing U. S. tariff 
concessions. 

“Such a policy will not only pro- 
tect American workers against in- 
jury that might result from tariff 
concessions,” he explained, “but 
will help to raise living standards 
of low-wage workers in exporting 
countries and thus equitably pro- 
mote and extend multilateral 


Agreements program, AFL-CIO® 


Knight to Attend 
Mexico Conference 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has designated Vice Pres. O. A. 
Knight, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs and president of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers, to 
represent the AFL-CIO at the con- 
Confederation of 
Workers of Mexico (CTM) in Mex- 


vention of* the 


ico City Apr. 8 to 11. 


retaries of ORIT. 


Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO 
Latin American representative, and 
Dr. Ernest Schwarz of the Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs are expected to attend 
in their capacities as assistant sec- 


ing of the six-year-old ouster. 


Doubt Neutrality 


Yugoslavia is a Communist na- 
tion, and its unions have been criti- 
cized by the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trades Unions and 
others as government-dominated. 
Since the visit of Khruschev and 
Bulganin to Belgrade last year, re- 
lations with Russia have become 
increasingly warm—though the 
Yugoslav leaders keep insisting 
they seek to follow a neutral path. 

American observers who read 
the Yugoslavs’ message of greeting 
to the recent Soviet Communist 
Party congress, however, found the 
words so warm and fulsome as to 
raise serious doubts about the 
Yugoslavs’ claimed neutrality. 
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Meany Gets Rerum Novarum Award;| 


Hopeful of Labor-Industry Peace 


By Harry Flannery 


Newark, N. J—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared here that he has not given up hope that 
talks between representatives of American management and labor can be successful. 

“] still think we can talk sense with them,” he told an audience of 500 persons in the Military 
Park Hotel here. The occasion was the presentation of the 1956 Rerum Novarum Award by St. 


Peter’s College of Jersey City. 


Ike Ducks Request to Deny 
Defiant States School Funds 


The Kelley aid-to-schools bill remained stalled in the House 
Rules Committee while eight northern Democratic congressmen 
renewed a request for a specific statement from Pres. Eisenhower 


saying that federal funds would® 


not go to school districts defying 
the Supreme Court anti-segregation 
decision. 

Eisenhower at a news conference 
refused comment on the letter but 
in an earnest discussion of the seg- 
regation issue appealed to all sides 
for patience and moderation. 

He would not shirk his sworn 
duty to “defend and uphold the 
Constitution,” he said, if any state 
makes a direct effort to challenge 
federal authority, but “no one in 
any responsible position” has talked 
of “nullification.” 

“If ever there was a time when 
we must be patient without being 
complacent, when we must be un- 
derstanding of other people’s deep 
emotions as well as our own, this 
is it,” he added. 

The Kelley bill, which would 
authorize $1.6 billion for school 
construction in four years, has al- 
ready cleared the House Education 
Committee. Hearings in the Rules 
Committee have been delayed pend- 
ing clarification of whether the anti- 
segregation amendment offered by 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N. Y.) is likely to be attached on 
the House floor. 


Man of Filibuster 

The eight Democrats, in letters 
to Eisenhower, warned that the bill 
would be filibustered to death in 
the Senate if the Powell amendment 
was adopted. 

Acknowledging a reply by Bryce 
N. Harlow, an Eisenhower assist- 
ant, calling distribution of federal 


funds to segregated schools a mat- 
ter for the ‘federal judiciary,” the 
eight representatives sent another 
message to the President saying 
Harlow “missed the point.” 

They reminded Eisenhower that 
in regard to school segregation on 
military posts, he had publicly 
stated in 1953 he did not see how 
discrimination in expenditures of 
tax money could be “legally or 
logically or morally” justified. 

The eight Democrats were Reps. 
Thomas L. Ashley (Ohio), Charles 
A. Boyle (ill.), Edith Green (Oreg.), 
Don Hayworth (Mich.), James M. 
Quigley (Pa.), Henry S. Ruess 
(Wis.), George M. Rhodes (Pa.),. 
Frank Thompson (N. J.). 


Protest Court Decision 


A bloc of 100 Southern con- 
gressmen meanwhile signed a man- 
ifesto pledging themselves to use 
“all lawful means” to reverse the 
anti-segregation decision. 

In one of the strongest protests 
in many years against a Supreme 
Court action, the congressmen de- 
nounced the reasoning and judg- 
ment of the unanimous bench. 

The statement nevertfiei@sc? was 
softer than preliminary drafts, 
which had bluntly called the deci- 
sion “illegal and unconstitutional” 
and proclaimed the states’ rights 
doctrine of “interposition.” 

Nearly all Southern congressmen 
except Sens. Lyndon Johnson (D- 
Tex.) and Estes Kefauver and Al- 
bert Gore (Tenn.), and some mem- 
bers of the House from Texas and 
Tennessee, signed the manifesto. 


Health Causes Rieve to Quit 
Textile Workers Presidency 


New York—Emil Rieve, general president of the Textile Workers 
since it was founded in 1939, has announced he will not seek re- 
election at the union’s convention which opens in Washington 


May 14. 

In a letter to the 800 TWUA lo- 
cal unions and more than 150 staff 
members Rieve said his health 
would no longer permit “the con- 
stant exertion, long hours and nerv- 
ous strain which the presidency 
demands.” 

“I am not one who would hold 
the title of president while the re- 
sponsibilities are actually shoul- 
dered by others,” Rieve said. “For 
the sake of our union as well as 
myself, the time has come for the 
burdens of the chief executive to 
pass to other hands.” 

He indicated he would continue 
as a vice president and an execu- 
tive council member of the AFL- 
CIO. Rieve expressed the hope 
that the convention would create 
“some post where the organization 
can avail itself of my experience 
without imposing the day-to-day 
burdens of the presidency.” 

TWUA Executive Vice Pres. 
William Pollock revealed that the 
union’s executive council recently 
voted unanimously to recommend 
the re-establishment of the office of 
chairman of the executive council. 
This post was created at TWUA’s 
founding convention for the late 
Sidney Hillman, then president of 
the Clothing Workers, who was in- 
strumental in the establishment of 


Emil Rieve 


a Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in 1937. 

Hillman served two years as 
council chairman and then de- 
clined re-election. The post re- 
mained vacant for one year and 
was abolished. 

In his 17 years in office Rieve 
was opposed only once—in 1952, 
when George Baldanzi, then 
TWUA’s second-ranking officer 
headed a full slate against him. 
The Rieve forces carried the con- 
vention two to one. 


> 
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Meany said that “there has been 
no success so far because they in- 


sist that we accept the principle of 


the ‘right-to-work’ laws as a first 
condition.” 

The AFL-CIO president prefaced 
his comment on the talks with rep- 
resentatives of the National Manu- 
facturers Association by noting 
that “Rerum Novarum,” the en- 
cyclical on “The Condition of 
Labor,” written by Pope Leo XIII 
in 1891, had emphasized that labor 
has the right and responsibility to 
organize. 

Catholic priests, Protestant min- 
isters and Jewish rabbis, he said, 
have since said the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws are “designed to de- 
stroy the trade union movement. 
They strike at union security, the 
ability of unions to stay alive.” 


Can’t Accept Condition 
“Of course, we cannot accept 
any such condition,” he said. 
Meany said that the talks were 
arranged so that labor and manage- 
ment together might plan to “pre- 
pare to meet the onslaught of this 
thing called automation.” Automa- 


IUD Holds First 
Full-Dress Meeting 

The AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. Executive Board 
was holding its first full-dress 
meeting as the AFL-CIO 
News went to press. 

The next issue will carry a 
detailed account of the board 
meeting at which 69 affiliated 
unions with over 7,000,000 
members are represented. 


tion can destroy the economy, by 
making millions jobless, or it can be 
a means of expanding the economy. 


“Labor believes that we must find 
a way for automation to work for 
the benefit of all the people,” he 


said. 


Meany said he held hopes of fur- 
ther talks with the NAM because 
American labor is trying to keep 
system 
alive. He pointed out that although 
the NAM “laid down the policy of 
complete opposition to union secu- 
rity of any kind,” that its members 
employed 12 million workers with 
whom they had union security con- 
tracts. “The president of that or- 
ganization himself has a contract 


the American capitalist 


with a union security clause.” 
Each Need Other © 


Meany quoted Pope Leo XIII, 
who said, “Neither capital can do 
without labor, nor labor without 
capital. Each needs the other com- 
pletely.” He noted that the Pope 
had set down the responsibilities of 
both labor and management as well 


as their rights. 


American labor agrees, 


preserve the American system. 


Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., dean 
of the School of Business Admin- 
istration, St. Peter’s College, pre- 
sented the eighth annual Rerum 
Novarum Award to Meany for 
championing racial justice, cooper- 
ation with management, expulsion 
and 
strengthening free workers through- | 
out the world against the “subtle 
fury of the Communist assaults.” 


of corrupt labor leaders, 


said 
Meany, with the right to property, 
the right of management to man- 
age, to a fair and just profit. With 
American labor, management can 


Peoria. 


Assembly. 


LEADERS IN MERGER of union forces to form Committee og 
Political Education in 18th Illinois congressional district met jp 
From left, Pres. Francis Cooper of Pekin Trades & La, 
bor Assembly, AFL-CIO Reg. XIV Dir. Gene Moats, Coy Lutes of 
UAW Local 974 and Pres. Larry Murray of Peoria Trades & Labor 


Pennsylvania Council 
Moves to Early Merger 


Pittsburgh—Political action and early accomplishment of organic 
unity with the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor keynoted the 19h 
-} annual convention of the Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council here, 


eee 


workers, and Sec.-Treas. Harry 
Block, IUE, were re-elected for 
two-year terms or until such time 
as formal merger plans reach fru- 
ition. State AFL Pres. Joseph Mc- 
Donough addressed the delegates. 
Pres. Boyer is to speak at the AFL 
convention next month in Phila- 
delphia. 


Working on Details 


Merger details are being worked 
out by a joint committee and an- 
nouncement of their recommended 
program will be made after both 
conventions. CIO members of the 
merger committee are the two offi- 
cers and Vice Presidents Joseph 
Hueter, Textile; Robert Davis, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and John Grajciar, Steelworkers. 

The 1,200 delegates representing 
about 700,000 members gave tre- 
mendous ovations to Democratic 
Gov. George M. Leader and former 
Mayor Joseph W. Clark of Phila- 
delphia, contending for the Senate 
seat of GOP incumbent James Duff. 

COPE Co-Directors Jack Kroll 
and James L. McDevitt emphasized 
that added strength from merger 
increases the high hopes that Penn- 
sylvania will play a decisive role in 
returning the liberal forces to power 
in Washington. 

Leader scored the Republican 
state senate for imposing a 3 per- 
cent sales tax on the people after 
blocking the Democratic program 
to impose a tax on ability to pay. 
He and State Labor Sec. John Tor- 
quato were praised by the conven- 
tion for improving the unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation 
laws and for facing up to the tragic 
plight of the state’s mentally ill and 
retarded children. 


State Pres. Harry Boyer, Steel-® 


———. 


Boyer, named as chairman of the 
new FEPC, praised the governor 
and the Democratic Party for that 
and other accomplishments, saying 
that the new law marks the termina. 
tion of a 10-year campaign that was 
Officially sponsored by the Repub 
lican leaders but never got out of 
committee. 

Sen. Duff, former governor, came 
in for strong denunciation for his 
“tax anything” law of 1947 which 
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paved the way for imposition of 
wage and other taxes and for his 
opposition to liberal measures if 
the U. S. Senate. Clark referred 
to Duff's absence from _ rollcall, 
terming him a “40 percent senator.” 

He challenged Duff to join hit 
in voicing approval of congressionil 
elimination of evils in the Ta 
Hartley law; ban on misnameg 
“right-to-work” laws; termination 
of administrative boards negatilig 
labor and other legislation; @ 
couragement to farmers and 
business and putting an end 
domination of the nation by la 


corporations. 


May 26. 


proval. . 
The agreement provides that 


Labor Council. 


Colorado Labor Agrees 
On Merger Constitution 


Denver, Colo.—A 20-man committee has agreed on mergef 
terms and a new constitution for the AFL-CIO Colorado Labor 
Council to be established at a special founding convention here) 


Separate conventions of the Colorado Federation of Labor and 
the Colorado Industrial Union Council will be held the day before; 
The new organization will have a potential of over 500 locals 
and more than 100,000 members. Recommendations of thé 
merger committee have been submitted to the executive board of 
both organizations and no difficulty is anticipated in winning ap- 


the president and the secretary- 


treasurer shall be elected from organizations formerly belonging 
to the CFL and the executive vice president from an affiliate of 
the TUC. All three officers will be full time employes of the 
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